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SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1879. 
No. 349, New Series. 





Tae Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the swpply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 








te A Paragraph having appeared in a Contem- 
porary, and having been copied into other 
Papers, which may lead to the erroneous im- 
pression that the ACADEMY will shortly cease 
to appear, we have the pleasure to inform our 
Readers that, so far from this being the case, 
the ACADEMY will continue to be published 
from the same Office, and under the same 
Management in all respects, as heretofore. 








LITERATURE. 


The History of Afghanistan, from the earliest 
Period to the Outbreak of the War in 1878. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (W. 
H. Allen & Co.) 


So indefatigable a writer as Colonel Malle- 
son cannot expect that the products of his 
literary industry will all be crowned with suc- 
cess. He labours with his pen too fast and too 
continuously, and accepts, perhaps, with too 
little hesitation or misgiving the responsi- 
bility of supplying an ephemeral want. The 
volume under actual notice must be regarded 
as a tour de force, produced, if we mistake 
not, in the same year as the author’s other 
two histories—that of the Indian Mutiny 
and that of Final French Struggles in India. 
In such light, while admitting its value to 
instruct the wholly ignorant, refresh the 
memories of the initiated, or coach up 
legislators who have sore need of coaching, 
we are unable to consider it a thoroughly 
felicitous performance, justifying its some- 
what ambitious title. It is evident, and 
would be equally so without reference to the 
words of the Introduction, that the historian 
has, in this instance, ‘‘ worked double tides, 
grudging no labour which might be required 
to present to the public a readable account 
of the antecedents of the country now in- 
vaded by our armies.” We know, moreover, 
that “ the mere mechanical labour of writing 
has been great,” and, when we consider the 
bulk of the printed matter before us, we are 
fairly astonished that such a book has been 
produced atall. But it grieves us to add 
that, owing to hasty preparation, all that we 
obtain is a creditable summary of certain 
minor tributary histories of Afghanistan, 
when we really require a full but popular 
history of that country. Colonel Malleson 
has thrown into his pages a mass of material 
which, without the process of critical ex- 
amination, is comparatively valueless, and 
which, to be converted into permanent use, 
needs something analogous to the sieve and 
crucible of everyday practical life. It may 





be said that readers of ordinary intelligence 
are capable of sifting and extracting for 
themselves ; but we believe that the majority 
of such persons would rather undergo the 
trouble of inspecting original books of refer- 
ence for this purpose than accept, as a basis 
of enquiry, the excerpta of any modern com- 
pilation whatever. 

Having put in an objection sufficiently 
serious of its kind, we are bound to give 
examples of the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. Let us, then, state plainly that, 
excellent as are the authorities named in the 
Introduction—to wit, Hanway, Sir Henry 
Elliot, Erskine, Thomas, Briggs, Blochmann, 
Ferrier, Kaye, Burnes, and the writers in the 
Calcutta Review—there is no evidence before 
us that less known but not less important 
chroniclers have been consulted. We do not 
so much refer to native as to European 
contemporary chroniclers,who treat especially 
of Afghan history. Among persons of this 
class none is more entitled to consideration 
than a certain learned Polish missionary 
who, when procurator to the Jesuits, was 
associated with the Bishop of Ispahan in a 
negotiation at the Court of Persia in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Father 
Krusinski, as he was called, is quoted by 
Sir John Malcolm alternately with Hanway 
in corroboration of the record obtained of 
Shah Husain’s reign; and the value of his 
testimony is enhanced by the statement that 
he was at Ispahan during the greater part 
of the period of which he wrote, and had the 
best opportunities of collecting the most 
accurate information. The general truth of 
Krusinski’s narrative is, moreover, substan- 
tiated by Persian manuscripts of the period, 
and by Jonas Hanway, who came to Persia 
some years later. 

Now, the Afghan invasion of Persia oc- 
curred in 1723, and when the troops of Mir 
Mahmud of Kandahar reached Gulnabad, 
twelve miles from Ispahan, Krusinski was 
in the capital. On March 8—for May 8, 
the date fixed by the Persian astrologers, is 
probably a misprint—occurred the decisive 
engagement the memory of which gives to 
the locality an undying reputation. It is 
clearly and concisely described by Colonel 
Malleson as follows :— 


“ At sunrise the battle joined. The left wing of 
the Persians bearing down on the right wing of 
the Afghans forced it back. At the same time 
the Viceroy of Arabia, making a détour with his 
own troops, turned the left flank of the Afghans, 
and, falling upon their camp, set to work to 
lunder. This act, it will be seen, lost the day. 
hen he started to engage in the turning opera- 
tion, the right wing of the Persians attacked the 
Afghans opposed to them, and drove them back. 
Mahmud, who watched the battle from an emi- 
nence, thought that all was lost, and prepared to 
flee. All would have been lost had the Viceroy 
of Arabia not stopped to plunder. But as he did 
not follow up his advantage, the Afghan general, 
falling back, drew the enemy within range of the 
swivel-guns fixed on the backs of the camels, 
kneeling in a line, and then, opening out his 
ranks, poured in a volley. This fire not only 
checked the advance of the Persians, but threw 
them into inextricable confusion. A charge of 
the Afghans conyerted this into a complete rout. 
The victors drove the enemy before them for some 
distance ; then, wheeling round, captured their 
cannon, which had been left unprotected. These 
guns were at once turned on the Persians with 





decisive effect, Their centre was annihilated; 
their left wing forced back; the Viceroy of Arabia 
was compelled to leave the greater part of his 

lunder, and flee into the town. The victory was, 
in fact, decisive. It placed Ispahan in the hands 
of the Afghan adventurer.” 


Sir John Malcolm supplies much the same 
account of the battle as the above, but brings 
upon the scene one who played a prominent 
part in it, Aman Ullah Khan, a worthy 
lieutenant of Mir Mahmud. Ferrier, wrong 
in his date of the action, is perhaps the more 
minute narrator, following out the same 
general conclusion that the love of plunder 
had withdrawn the troops of the Wali from 
the post of honour—hence the Persian disas« 
ter. All, it is presumed, have gathered their 
main facts from Hanway: but Malcolm 
notices the discrepancy with Krusinski’s 
statement, while in the volume under review 
it is apparently ignored. 

According to the Jesuit missionary, there 
were two generals who divided the command 
of the Persian army, the I’timadu-d-daulah, a 
high officer of state, and Muhammad, Wali or 
Governor of an outlying province of Persia, 
peopled for the most part by Arabs. Next 
in rank to these were Mirza Rustam Khan, 
commanding 400 Georgians of the royal 
guard, and Ali Murdan Khan, an hereditary 
chief of distinction. It was agreed that 
while the two last named made a front 
attack, each upon a separate wing of their 
opponents, the Wali should take the Afghans 
in rear. The whole movement was quite suc- 
cessful, and the leader of the enemy’s forces had 
actually made arrangements for his own im- 
mediate escape, when the I’timadu-d-daulah, 
who, at the head of a formidable body, was 
expected to complete the victory by a firm 
and well-delivered blow, purposely scattered 
and extended his men to give the semblance 
of confusion, and himself set the shameful 
example of flight. It is alleged that the 
treachery was caused by jealousy of the 
Wali, and that if the latter had only been 
well supported by his colleague, the Afghans 
would never have gained the day. 

After all, it is not, perhaps, of much con- 
sequence to the European reader how the 
battle of Gulnabad was won, so long as it is 
known that it was won by the Afghans, and 
that the victory virtually placed their com- 
mander in possession of the throne of Persia. 
But we are sure that the writer of this new 
History would wish to do justice to the in- 
dividual characters of iis drama as well as 
to content those for whose study they are 
exhibited ; and we have good grounds for 
surmising that the extract chosen does not 
contain the single passage of which the his- 
torical accuracy is open to question on close 
scrutiny and collation. Doubtless, a like diffi- 
culty presents itself in comparing the several 
texts of most Oriental annals; but standard 
history is arrived at by a slow process and 
the exercise of much discrimination in dis« 
posing of conflicting statements: and when 
we have good reason to believe that the 
Wali of Arabia was invested with the 
supreme command of the Persian army im- 
mediately after the disastrous engagement 
aforesaid, it seems to us unlikely that this 
officer had shown such utter recklessness and 
incapacity on that particular occasion as is 
attributed to him by Ferrier and, we may now 
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add, Malleson. May we not even find sub- 
ject of comment in the passage on page 246, 
wherein this same personage is described as 
‘leader of the high nobility, Abdulla Khan, 
Viceroy of Arabia’? ? Was Abdulla Khan 
indeed the name of the so-called viceroy, 
and not Muhammad—or, as Krusinski (who 
probably knew him) writes, in the quaint 
orthography of the day, “‘Machmet”? And 
is “‘ Viceroy of Arabia” a really correct title 
for the Governor of certain Perso-Arabian 
districts? Krusinski calls his principality 
“‘Hacvusa.”’ M. Sanson, a French mission- 
ary from Louis XIV. to the Persian Court, 
speaks of “ Aviza” as the government of 
one of the ten “ Valis” acknowledged in 
Persia in 1683, the period at which he 
wrote. The title “Vali” (or, as pronounced 
by Arabs, “‘ Wali”) may be rendered “ Vice- 
roy,” if the Turkish use of “ Misr-Valisi” 
for the Pasha of Egypt be conclusive evi- 
dence. That Mahmud of Ghazni appreciated 
its consequence may be inferred from the pains 
he took to secure it for himself from the 
Khalif; but “ Arabia” is a somewhat vague 
term for a vassal Government to Persia, even 
under the Safavian kings. 

Practically, however, Afghanistan has but 
one period with which it behoves all English- 
men to be acquainted who take part in 
Oriental debate and legislation. That period 
goes back to the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, 
trom which year up to the present the pro- 
gress of events should be fully understood, 
and the more salient facts graven in the 
memory in chronological order. Many are 
satisfied with beginning their lesson at the 
date of the British expedition on Shah Shuja’s 
behalf, but in so doing they seek a know- 
ledge which is manifestly insufficient. It 
were, indeed, a grave error to suppose that 
the character of the too-long Afghan debates 
in the Lower House of Parliament indicates 
the area of acquirement to which may be 
limited the studies of the would-be legislator 
on the very important Eastern problem now 
daily, in some shape, before the public. 
There is a cramming for party purposes and 
another for gratifying constituents; but 
neither warrants the assumption of a right 
to advise on serious politics, or where indi- 
vidual interest plays a secondary part to 


national benefit. The success of our future 


relations with the Afghans depends on more 
than a military or scientific frontier, or the 
treatment of a single avaricious ruler. 
Among other considerations, perhaps not 
the least important is whether we have done 
well in persistently consolidating where the 
natural tendency is to divide: in plainer 
words, whether two or three chiefdoms 
might not be better, not only for ourselves 
bat for the Afghans also, than one 
sovereignty ? On such a point no one, we 
venture to say, is competent to form an 
opinion who has not carefully mastered 
Afghan history and Afghan character as 
displayed during the last century and a-half. 
Colonel Malleson will have contributed 
material for the education contemplated, but 
other authorities must be consulted as well— 
and of course the Blue-book, with its heavy 
detail, must not be cast aside. 

Reviewers are not only licensed but, in 
some sense, expected to pick holes; but it is 
no less a pleasure to join in applauding suc- 





cessful caterers for public instruction. The 
merits of the book we have been discussing 
are chiefly to be found in the happy applica- 
tion of a clear, approved, modern style, to a 
chronicle which, without some such aid, 
must be more or less irksome to the ordinary 
Western intellect. Hard names abound, and 
these, constantly repeated, do not help the 
reader to become interested in a history of 
battle and bloodshed, revolution, usurpation 
and intrigue, amid which there is scarcely a 
single character individualised so as to 
arouse sympathy in the heart, if, indeed, it be 
rendered intelligible to the mind. Conse- 
quently, the English interpreter must strive 
to compensate, as far as possible, for these 
disadvantages by lucidity and ingenuity of 
interpretation. Difficulties such as we have 
faintly demonstrated meet every writer of 
Oriental history, and Colonel Malleson has 
had to contend with an unusual number in 
preparing his latest publication. His 
chapter on the Ghaznivide period is a good 
specimen in this respect ; and the readable 
shape in which it has been presented leads 
us to forgive, if we may not forget, that the 
author has ignored the origin and earlier 
history of the Afghans altogether. 

Many readers will be disappointed that 
this work ends, to all intents and purposes, 
in 1869. The concluding chapter, headed 
“Russian and English Policy in Asia,” 
hardly accords with the extra superscription 
“ Historical:” for it is a short, sharp, and 
not ineffective defence, or rather justification, 
of the policy of the present Home Govern- 
ment and Viceroy of India. To analyse it 
would be to enter the field of politics too 
decidedly to keep within the understood 
limits of literary criticism; but I may say 
that it is safe to receive the commendation of 
a majority at least as remarkable as that 
illustrated by the late Parliamentary 
divisions. We do not blame Colonel 
Malleson for the hazy briefness with which 
he describes certain reasons for the Amir’s 
supposed hostility towards England. It is 
not surprising that he has missed the data 
to guide him in matters which have never 
yet been placed before the public, and a 
true and particular account of which has 
never been required by any member of either 
House of Legislature. Yet it is evident that 
the omission is an omission from history ; 
for to history does it as much belong to de- 
tail causes and motives as to register events 
and results. F. J. Goupsmip. 








A New Departure in the Domain of Political 
Economy. By Arthur Crump. (Long- 
mans.) 


TuE title of Mr. Crump’s book might lead 
to the expectation of a new departure in 
economic theory, or some new principles of 
economic science. What it really contains 
is an exposition of the effects on prices and 
trade of some new agencies at work in the 
commercial world, such as the extension of 
steam locomotion, the electric telegraph, the 
Suez Canal, and limited liability companies. 
Changes in the movements of commerce and 
in industrial economy may call for a revision 
of received economic doctrines, or may dis- 
close new economic phenomena in which the 
operation of forces or laws not hitherto 








taken account of by economists is discover. 
able. For example, some of the altered 
modes of doing business which Mr. Crump 
discusses show that doctrines of the text. 
books of political economy respecting prices 
and profits which may have had some truth 
in an earlier and more stationary world have 
nowat least lost their foundation. The future 
gains of different occupations can no longer 
be even roughly estimated ; what were lately 
lucrative branches of commerce are being 
rapidly extinguished; in defiance of the 
principle of division of labour, commercial 
operations are conducted by companies whose 
members have other occupations, and perhaps 
no great stake in them; speculation, credit, 
international competition, and other causes, 
have introduced elements of uncertainty 
which baffle prevision on the part even of 
the most sagacious producers, merchants, 
and lenders of capital. But the student 
must work out for himself the lessons in 
economic theory to be learned from the 
facts laid before him by Mr. Crump. As 
his book is called a new departure “in the 
domain of political economy,” the title may, 
however, perhaps be justified on the ground 
that all movements in trade belong to the 
“domain” of political economy; but a 
reader might naturally suppose that a new 
departure in political economy itself was 
announced, and this the work does not 
make, though it may help to lay the found- 
ation of one. We make the remark because 
several recent commercial writers have con- 
fused political economy with the facts which 
it investigates, and trade with the philo- 
sophy of trade, thereby committing a 
blunder like that in Mr. Macleod’s defini- 
tion of political economy as ‘a body of 
phenomena.” Geology might as well be 
defined as the crust of the earth, or astro- 
nomy as the heavenly bodies. 

Mr. Crump does, nevertheless, furnish 
the theoretical economist with new data, as 
well as the man of business with practical 
information. He shows, for instance, how 
improvements in communication render 
large stocks no longer necessary in some 
trades; how England is ceasing to be an 
emporium for several commodities ; and how 
joint stock companies are affecting pro- 
duction and commerce. The charges which 
he makes and, as we think, substantiates 
against companies in certain branches of 
trade are very grave. It is, at least, certain 
that Adam Smith never dreamt of applying 
the doctrine of equality of profits to such a 
system as Mr. Crump describes. 

The chapters on the course which demand 
follows in the case of different articles are 
interesting, and may be found instructive by 
readers who are weary of “mumbling the 
dry bones of political economy ” in the old 
formula of demand and supply. Mr. Crump’s 
discussion of the fluctuations in the prices 
of public securities is likewise deserving of 
study. But we cannot think that the dia- 
grams with which the book is equipped tend 
in any degree to instruction or clearness of 
illustration. The notion which Mr. Crump 
seems to have caught from some statisticians, 
that there is something of scientific precision 
in lines and curves and figures, is altogether 
a delusion. A fall and rise of prices is quite 
intelligible without the aid of a semicircular 
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curve and two arrows, one pointing down- 
wards and the other upwards, as on page 61. 
Indeed, the curve very much misrepresents 
the usual movement of prices, which is by 
no means so regular and uniform. The dia- 
gram facing page 116 is, in our opinion, 
more likely to embarrass the reader than to 
help him to follow the author’s reasoning. 
Yet, to do Mr. Crump justice, he does not, 
like some statisticians, palm off his curves and 
figures as mathematical demonstrations, or 
as possessing a deep significance for the 
scientific mind. The main faults of his book 
are of a literary kind; and from that point 
of view it is hardly possible to censure some 
of them too severely. No writer of taste 
or culture would compose such a sentence 
as—‘ We are not at all of the pessimist or 
alarmist school, whose mental vision is 
blinded to everything but the gorgons of 
disaster with their snaky hairs, and whose 
steps seem to be irresistibly fascinated in 
the direction of ‘malorum immensa vorago 
et gurges,’”” Or take such a mixture of in- 
apposite metaphors as this :— 


“Not only had the canker of corruption eaten 
deeply into the very vitals of private enterprise 
and destroyed the incomes of thousands of hel 
less people, but its ‘effacing fingers’ left their 
mark on the nation in the form of cliques recruited 
from the plutocrat ranks, who ventured even to 
coquette with the suggestion that the foreign 
creditor should have his bonds repaid in a metal 
having an inferior purchasing power to that in 
which he subscribed.” 


Even tawdry rhetoric is venial compared 
with the sin of using such an odious vulgar- 
ism as the word Britisher for Englishman 
or Briton. Observing that the losses of 
foreign loans are greatly exaggerated, Mr. 
Crump adds :—“ People make a great fuss 
about losing a little money. The commercial 
instinct of Britishers of considerable means 
is too strong for them to be trapped to any 
grievous extent in such matters.” Does 
Mr. Crump mean to be jocose? If so, we 
must own we do not see the joke; nor is the 
subject a jocular one, or the relation 


between author and reader such as to justify ° 


the use of slang for the sake of jocularity. 
The last chapter of the book contains a 
defence of usury which does not seem called 
for; but at any rate the familiarity of the style 
of its opening sentences is uncalled for. 


“‘ We have had,” the author states, “ the pleasure 
latterly of making the acquaintance of some 
gentlemen who are exerting themselves to in- 
culcate the doctrine that money-lending is a sin. 
Now, as the position these gentlemen take up 
is inside the province of the subject of this 
oe we propose to have a little talk with 
them.” 


Several pages contributed by a friend of the 
author whose literary taste appears to 
resemble his own are introduced thus :— 
“We asked a friend, who showed con- 
siderable interest in our little scheme, to put 
in black and white briefly his experiences.” 
Before the author publishes another volume, 
we will venture to counsel him to submit his 
“little scheme,’ “in black and white,” to 
some tolerable judge of classical English. 

T. E. C. Lestiz. 











The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By 
George Dennis. Second Edition. (Murray.) 


TuosE only who have travelled over the sites 
of the old Etruscan cities, with Mr. Dennis’s 
book in their hands, can form a true idea of 
the thoroughness of his work and the keen- 
ness of his observation. Thirty years, how- 
ever, have now passed since his book was 
given to the public ; and during those thirty 
years Etruscan exploration and research 
have not been idle. Every year brings 
fresh additions to our knowledge of that 
strange people of Northern Italy who exer- 
cised so powerful an influence upon the 
infant civilisation of Rome. Mr. Dennis, 
has, therefore, done wisely in bringing out a 
new edition of his work replete with the 
latest information, and enriched, through the 
munificence of his publisher, with new and 
valuable illustrations. 

It is, of course, impossible fully to keep 
pace with the newly awakened archaeo- 
logical zeal of Italy, and even while Mr. 
Dennis was printing his second edition fresh 
discoveries were being made. It is a pity 
that the templum with which some ancient 
Etruscan augur once surveyed the heavens 
—the first instrument of the kind ever un- 
earthed—was found last summer near Pia- 
cenza just too late to be included in Mr. 
Denuis’s chatty volumes. Besides its in- 
trinsic interest, it has already increased our 
knowledge of the Etruscan vocabulary by 
the word tiv, “moon ”—which, as Mr. Tay- 
lor has observed, confirms the guess that tivr 
signifies “a month”—while among the 
numerous other words it offers us I believe 
I have detected the original of the Latin 
lituus. But apart from this and similar 
discoveries which are even now being made, 
Mr. Dennis’s two volumes contain more 
than enough to interest and instruct both 
the general reader and the special student. 
They are, in fact, a repertory of information 
on all things Etruscan, at least so far as 
Etruria Proper is concerned; of Trans- 
apennine Etruria Mr. Dennis says but little, 
though he has wisely appended an account 
of the important excavations in Bologna and 
its neighbourhood to the present edition of 
his work. 

Mr. Dennis dwells with evident predilec- 
tion on the frescoes with which the Etruscan 
tombs are adorned. And here, no doubt, 
the daily life of the Etruscans can to a large 
extent be read. But we must be careful 
not to attribute too realistic a character to 
these relics of Etruscan art ; they belong to 
the age of Greek influence, and, like the vase- 
paintings, represent rather the ideal concep- 
tions of a foreign race than the actual forms 
of home life and mythology. It is in the 
bronzes and older terra-cottas that we must 
look for native art and the Etruscan type of 
countenance and physique. Beautiful as 
some of the frescoes are, interesting, too, as 
specimens of ancient painting of which so 
few remains have survived, they belong 
more to the province of the art-critic than 
to that of the archaeologist. 

One thing is wanting to make Mr. Den- 
nis’s book perfect. He has given us* too 
few inscriptions, and those which are given 
are scarcely ever translated. No doubt the 
Etruscan language still remains an unsolved 





mystery: no doubt the meaning of but half 
its surviving vocabulary is known; never- 
theless, the labours of competent scholars, 
and the comparison of the three or four 
thousand inscriptions we possess, have ren- 
dered a translation of almost all short in- 
scriptions possible, and to have taken ad- 
vantage of this possibility would not only 
have thrown light on many of the scenes and 
objects described by Mr. Dennis, but would 
also have lent them additional lifeand interest. 
It is plain, however, that this is a part of 
his subject for which he has little or no 
liking; Fabretti’s Corpus is rarely named, 
Deecke’s philological labours are ignored, 
and the few pages devoted to the Etruscan 
language in the Introduction are perfunctory 
and incomplete. Mr. Dennis does not pro- 
fess to be a philologist; but that is a reason 
for his not handling the question of the 
origin and affinities of the Etruscan tongue, 
not for his neglect of brief legends, the de- 
cipherment of which needs only the exercise 
of a little common-sense and patient com- 
parison. 

Deprived of the assistance of philology, 
his ethnological speculations are naturally 
not very profound. A writer who still be- 
lieves in the Pelasgians must either be very 
courageous or else unacquainted with what 
has been done of late years towards clearing 
up the philological and ethnological rela- 
lations of the nations of Southern Europe. 
Where his views rest upon an observation 
of facts and the results of personal experi- 
ence, there is no one who claims a more at- 
tentive hearing; it is otherwise when they 
depend on linguistic or purely archaeologi- 
cal arguments. The problems presented by 
Etruscan archaic art are only just beginning 
to be realised ; so long as we are dealing 
with the period of direct Greek influence it 
is fair sailing enough: the difficulty begins 
when we pass into the older Phoenician and 
prehistoric ages. The resemblances between 
certain of the objects found near Bologna 
and those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mykenae open up a new chapter in the his- 
tory of the Mediterranean, and afford fresh 
evidence for the theory which brings the 
Etruscans into Italy from the North. Iam 
no believer myself in the identifications 
whereby several eminent Egyptian scholars 
have endeavoured to introduce Italian tribes 
into Egyptian history in the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c., and I cannot therefore see in the 
Tuirsha of the monuments either the Etrus- 
cans, who (if the reading is correct) called 
themselves Rasena, or the Tyrrhenians, 
whom only a punning etymology made 
Tyrseni. The traces of Egyptian influence 
supposed to be found in Italy and Sardinia 
are not genuinely Egyptian, but Egyptian 
only as modified in the hands of Phoenician 
artists. 

Mr. Dennis, however, does not profess to 
solve the Etruscan problem, or, indeed, any 
problems whatsoever. He is rather the 
genial and learned guide of the intelligent 
traveller, the enthusiastic historian of Etrus- 
can greatness and culture, the agreeable 
companion of the drawing-room and the 
library. He has fulfilled his task if he has 
communicated to us some of the enthusiasm 
he feels himself for that wonderful people 
who wrote the record of their lives and their 
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beliefs on the walls and in the garniture of 
their sepulchres. The Etruscans lived for 
the next world, not for this; the sense 
of the supernatural was ever present with 
them; and they have left an enduring memo- 
rial of the fact in the monuments they raised 
for themselves. Ancient Etruria survives, 
not in its temples and its palaces, but in its 
cemeteries and cities of the dead. Am I 
wrong in seeing in Vergil, the poet of Mantua, 
and in Dante, the nurseling of Tuscany, some 
reflection of the spirit and the belief that 
animated their Etruscan ancestors ? 


A. H. Sayce. 








Studies on the Times of Abraham. By the 
Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Member of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, &c. 
(Bagster & Sons.) 


Tue heavy expenses which must have been 
incurred in getting up this book are fally 
justified by its contents, from whatever 
point of view we regard the subject. The 
author himself regards the life (ought we 
not rather to say the lives?) of Abraham in 
the Book of Genesis as in the strictest sense 
of the word historical, and appears to admit 
no middle term between this and the suppo- 
sition that it is purely “fabulous.” This is 
surely an error. There are many who think 
that, though these lives contain an historical 
element, they have received large additions 
from the popular imagination, and have 
been finally worked up with a view to edifi- 
cation, so that the picture of Abraham which 
has come down to us is rather an imagina- 
tive embodiment of the highest truths and 
ideals as yet known or revealed than a ser- 
viceable authority for the origines of the people 
of Israel. Dr. Goldziher, too, after Dr. Tiele 
and others, has made it extremely plausible 
(no faults of detail can undo this fact) that the 
original meaning of the name and part of 
the story of Abraham is (in Max Miiller’s, 
not in Strauss’s, sense of the word) mythical, 
which does not, of course, exclude real his- 
torical traditions concerning the migrations 
of early tribes from having attached them- 
selves to the mythic form. ‘‘A rigorous 
scrutiny,” says Ewald, “discovers after all a 
solid background of fact to these primitive 
histories.” It may be doubted whether 
Ewald had, or even whether we ourselves, with 
all the help of Assyrian discovery, as yet have, 
the means of performing such a “ rigorous 
scrutiny.” But who will not thankfully 
admit the heightened interest with which 
recent researches have invested these vener- 
able narratives ? 

Mr. Tomkins is neither a Biblical critic 
nor an Orientalist, but he has produced a 
very vivid and truthful picture of the sur- 
roundings of Abraham, assuming the pre- 
critical view of the Genesis narratives. He 
has, indeed, done much more fully and 
magnificently for England what the Abbé 
Vigoureux has done for French readers in an 
able essay on Abraham which originally 
appeared in the Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques. Theologically, he accords pretty 
much with this learned Abbé, and with 
MM. Ancessi and Lenormant, and I gladly 
admit that there are elements of truth in his 
theory. ‘‘ Non sunt nova sacramenta, Nec 





recenter est inventa Crucis haec religio.” 
But within the limits of an article I simply 
cannot enter upon the fascinating problems 
of the history of religion suggested by the 
subject. Philologically I have no great 
fault to find with the book. The modesty 
of the author has preserved him from 
serious errors. His most valuable sugges- 
tion relates to Arba in the name Kiryath- 
Arba, which he explains as a numerical divine 
symbol (p.102). This may be taken as a set- 
off to the inadmissible etymologies of Anam- 
melech, Sarai, Abram, Siddim, and to the 
very unhappy appendix in opposition to 
Goldziher’s Hebrew Mythology, which is full 
of misapprehensions and illogical infer- 
ences. The opinions of scholars are given 
with scrupulous fullness and conscientious- 
ness; the only prominent omissions which 
have struck me are Halévy’s Etudes (where 
the new theory about Kharran is ably 
argued for), Chwolson’s Die Ssabier (on 
the idolatry of Kharran), and perhaps 
the above-named essay of Vigoureux. The 
style is careful, and often rises into elo- 
quence ; the materials admirably arranged ; 
the heliotype plates beautifully executed 
(partly from drawings by the author), and 
of much historical interest. The margin 
with its notes is a joy to behold. It will be 
some time before such a book can be super- 
seded. T. K. Cueyye. 








Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


TuE schoolboy who was asked to give some 
account of the contents of a tract which had 
been presented to him answered that it was 
‘all about the Devil.” This limited descrip- 
tion does not apply to Mr. Moncure Conway’s 
vast and wandering work on Demonology 
and Devil-Lore. This treatise is a kind of 
desultory history of all religions and mytho- 
logies. Mr. Conway observes, with truth, 
that the gods of a fallen faith are apt to 
become the devils of a successful dynasty of 
heaven. Now, Mr. Conway is able to look 
on almost all religions, especially the 
Christian religion in its theological aspect, 
as fallen. He, therefore, manages to include 
Jehovah and the Holy Ghost among the 
characters described in his second volume, 
“‘which relates entirely to the Devil,” 
according to the publisher’s advertisement ! 
Mr. Conway may mean his book to be 
a popular book, or a scientific book, or both 
popularand scientific. Popular it can scarcely 
be while it contains such stupid ribaldry as 
that which is quoted in volume ii., page 227. 
Whatever truth there may be in Mr. 
Moncure Conway’s ideas about Christian 
theology, that truth is not best conveyed in 
the terms of stolid and vulgar mockery un- 
redeemed by wit. 

It is not worth while to give examples of 
Mr. Moncure Conway’s taste as displayed 
in cheap sneers at opinions which, being 
held sacred by the majority of civilised men, 
at least deserve respectful treatment. As 
to the scientific value of his book, it may be 
measured by his account of the story of 
Adam and Eve. The “legend in Genesis ” 
has “an Aryan origin,” but “Semitic 














mosses have grownupon the Aryan boulder,” 
There are, in fact, a serpent and a sacred 
plant in Vedic mythology as well as in 
Genesis. “There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also, moreover, a river at Mon. 
mouth; .... the situations, look you, is 
both alike.” 

The rashness and haste of Mr. Conway’s 
method may be estimated after a glance at 
what he has to say about ‘‘the Eucharist,” 
“The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, when 
a Bishop is ordained, has only to be 
‘scratched,’ as the proverb says, to reveal 
beneath it the Indians choosing their episco- 
pal totem” (vol. i., p. 220). Why a totem 
should be called “ episcopal’’ it isnot easy for 
an English reader to guess. As to “‘ choosing 
a totem,”’ no witness to whose testimony we 
have access ever saw such a thing done. 
The Indian totems are not ‘“ chosen ”’ at all. 
They are the ancient inheritance of the 
race. A manor a woman is born of such 
or such a totem, and choice has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. The 
“‘ medicine,”’ the bird or animal which a boy 
selects for his protector when he arrives at 
puberty, is not his totem. If Mr. Conway, 
or Mr. Herbert Spencer whom he quotes, 
wishes to show that the Christian Eucharist 
was evolved out of savage practices, he 
must prove that such practices survived in 
Syria at the time when the Eucharist was 
instituted. Again, if Mr. Conway is to 
write about religion, or myths, or demon- 
ology, as connected with animal-worship, he 
must take the trouble to understand what 
totemism is. He will then, perhaps, cease 
to believe that ‘‘ the formidable character of 
the Hirpini, or Wolf-tribe, could alone have 
given rise to such euphemistic celebrations 
of the wolf” (vol. i., p. 155). He may also 
learn that their early honours as totems gave 
serpents and dozens of other animals a 
chance of being “baroneted”’ (vol.i., p. 355), 
if by “‘baroneted” he means deified. But 
it is not easy to determine what he means. 

The chief scientific fault of Mr. Conway’s 
work is his habit of taking up things any- 
how, by the handle of mere resemblances 
which may not be essential. When he calls 
the Slavonic ‘‘ Lado, the Goddess of Spring,” 
a reminiscence of Leto “‘on whose account 
Apollo slew the Python,” he lays stress ona 
resemblance in sound which needs to be 
proved essential either by philology, or his- 
tory, or both. Is Lado the same word as 
Leto? Could the Slavs have any “ reminis- 
cence ” of a character in Achaean mythology? 
An unlearned reader needs some other proof 
than Mr. Conway’s assertion. Again, is 
there really an essential connexion between 
Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux, and all the other 
lame gods, demons, and fiends of mytho- 
logy? Is their lameness to be explained as the 
consequence of their derivation from light- 
ning which “ falls out of heaven ” (vol. i., pp. 
97,98)? Ifthe Namaquas of South Africa 
have a “deity ” whose name is Tsui ’knap 
—that is, ‘‘ wounded knee’’—the fact has 
received an alternative explanation uncon- 
nected with lightning. The god of the 
wounded knee is said (we do not remember 
on what authority) to have been a lame 
medicine-man of a recent generation, deified 
in the usual way by the tribe over which he 
ruled. Here Mr. Conway is cautious enough 
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to say that “ many of the crooked legs are”’ 
probably ‘traceable to the crooked light- 
ning.” By the way, Mr. Conway (vol. i., 
p. 18), in speaking of demons degraded 
from the state of deities, says:—‘ One of 
the most striking indications of the fall of 
demons from heaven is the widespread belief 
that they are lame.’ On page 97 it is said 
that “‘a universal phenomenon [such as 
lightning] can alone account for the many 
demons with crooked or crippled legs.” 
These two statements seem, if not in- 
consistent, at least too sweeping. We 
want discrimination. Was Hephaestus lame 
because he is personified lightning, or 
because he was a fallen deity ? and under 
which category comes Uchnella Chaqui, the 
“Lame-foot’’ demon of ‘ Mainas, South 
America.” Is there not a third very obvious 
explanation ? While speaking of casual re- 
semblances, it may be observed that Mr. 
Conway talks (vol. i., p. 78) of “a remark. 
able letter by the Arch-Druid, in which he 
maintains that ‘ Jesus’ is a derivation from 
Hea, or Hu, Light, and the Christian 
system a corruption of Bardism.” This 
must have been a very remarkable letter 
indeed, and the Arch-Druid had better take 
care not to fall into the hands of Prof. Rhys. 
But Mr. Conway seems to take the Arch- 
druid quite seriously. Indeed, he ob- 
serves that every cult, “if scratched, re- 
veals the same conception. However, jt 
may be spiritualised, every ‘plan of salvation’ 
is cast in the mould of Winter conquered by 
the Sun, the Descent of Love to the Under 
World, the delivery of the imprisoned germs 
of Life.” Now, does Mr. Conway really 
think these resemblances essential? Does 
he hold that the narrative of Christ’s life, 
death, descent into hell, and resurrection, is 
the descendant, the spiritualised survival, of 
astory about “ Winter and Spring”? If 
he does, he is one of the most advanced 
theorists of the school which looks for ex- 
planations of human beliefs, not in human 
needs, affections, institutions, dreams, and 
spiritual desires, but in that mythical stage 
of man’s existence when he was eternally 
prosing about the weather. In that case, Mr. 
Conway might at least have distinguished the 
solar element from the “ grits of history” 
in the “myth” of Christ. The work- 
ing-out of one such problem minutely 
and scientifically, with proofs as to the 
contemporary state of belief in solar 
legends in Palestine and in the Western 
Roman Empire, and with evidence as to the 
exact way in which, and time when, that 
belief was blended with regard for Christ’s 
historical character, and influenced opinion 
as to His divine nature, would be worth more 
than two volumes full of talk about the 
“many millions of illogical eyes into which 
priests can still look without laughing.” 
Tllogical eyes ! 

Mr. Conway’s method and his taste do not 
commend his opinions to us. His book, 
however, is full of queer scraps of miscel- 
laneous information, in which the myths of 
Jews, Persians, Assyrians, Indians, North- 
men, Slavs, Africans, and the rest are mixed 
in @ mass of promiscuous reading. The 
arrangement of the materials in the first 
volume is comparatively distinct. Demons 
are found to be very frequently “ ex-gods,”’ 





and, again, they are spectres settled by 
human fancy in the waste and evil places 
on the outskirts of life, in Hunger, Heat, 
Cold, the Elements, in barren places, 
among mountains, in darkness, in the dusk 
and twilight; they dwell with Death; the 
inform animal shapes; their home is wit 
the enemies of the race. Of course there is 
no way of avoiding cross-divisions. The 
vampire may be a fiend of hunger, or a com- 
panion of death and of the grave. The 
serpent creeps in through countless chan- 
nels ; the Were-wolves appear oddly among 
Goths and Scythians, The Devils of the 
second volume are demons with a moral 
shadow upon them, “creations of a crude 
theology in its attempt to interpret the 
moral sentiment.” Here we read of Ahri- 
man, Harischandra, Job, and Mr. Henry 
Irving; of Satan, Seth, and Shelley; of 
Spinoza and Swedenborg. 

In parting from Mr. Conway’s volumes, 
it is, perhaps, as well to say that they are 
not written in the corrupt and barbaric 
English of this little isle. His very first 
page tells us that “a college in the State of 
Ohio has adopted for its motto the words 
“Orient thyself.” Perhaps a college in 
Téxas has adopted the motto “ Bully for 
us:” the latter is just as much English as 
the former ; and Mr. Conway’s style is full 
of these peculiarities. In volume i. page 
149, he says that— 

“The accompanying American figure (12) is from 
a photograph sent me by the President of Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee, who found it in an 
old mound (Red Indian) in the State of Georgia. 
It is probably as ancient as any example of a 
human head with horns in the world; and as it 
could not have been influenced by European 
notions,” &c. 

That a photograph should be found in an 
old Red Indian mound is a singular circum- 
stance, especially as the photograph could 
not have been influenced by European 
notions. Of course Mr. Conway’s real 
meaning may be unravelled ; but we have 
noted very many examples of a style 
strangely lax and formless—as, for instance, 
where Mr. Conway says that ‘every idola- 
trous temple in India might be commuted 
into a shield against famine.” This book, 
in short, presents what knowledge it con- 
tains in the rough. The reader must dis- 
engage the metal out of huge masses of 
dross. A. Lane. 








Recollections of Writers. By Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke. With Letters of 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Charles Dickens. Second 
Edition. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Goop-NaTuURE and the charity that cannot 
think evil of anyone are most excellent 
qualities in a friend, but hardly in a bio- 
grapher. The light and shade that make 
biography amusing are compacted of par- 
tisanship and of malice; without a little of 
the latter the picture lacks solidity, for we 
are all finite and erring, and it is irksome to 
our vanity to read of the personal perfection 
of our fellows. Moreover, it can never be 


true that men with the excitable tempera- 
ment of genius keep up in private life the 
semblance of perfection, and to represent 





them as their best friends wish they were 
does not satisfy public curiosity. Far be it 
from us to seem to commend the malignant 
observation of the weaknesses of the great, 
or to desire that all our poets should have 
the Reverend Mr. Rufus Griswold for their 
biographer, but a certain fidelity towards 
the readers as well as the subject of a 
memoir may at least be recommended. 
Owen Feltham has noticed, in his quaint 
Resolves, that “there is no disposition but 
hath a varnished vizor as well as an un- 
pencilled face,” the one to meet the world 
with, the other for home use. To observe 
the face at all beneath the vizor is a gift 
not given to every companion, and especially 
not given to such kindly and optimistic 
friends as Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
Hence, though they have known more or 
less intimately a great number of eminent 
persons, and though they have carefully 
noted their traits and their conversation, we 
gain but little that is highly characteristic 
from their recollections. Mrs. Clarke, in 
particular, has not a drop of bitter in the 
sweet milk of her nature, and has walked 
through life in a rosy cloud that makes every 
man seem generous and witty, and every 
woman handsome. If she introduces us to a 
famous authoress, the latter has not merely 
a head, but a “ well-shaped, golden-haired 
head ;”’ not shoulders merely, but ‘“ marble- 
white shoulders, statuesquely visible in a 
perfectly plain black velvet dress;” not 
hands only, but “ exquisitely formed, white, 
dimpled, small hands, with rosy palms, and 
plumply commencing fingers, that tapered 
into tips as slender and delicate as those in 
a Vandyck portrait.” Everybody, without 
exception, is drawn in this Arcadian fashion, 
till, as we read, we are seized with a 
desire to put roses round that crook, our 
pen, and to wander away with a few sheep 
in the train of all these beautiful and inno- 
cent persons. The fact is that the vizor has 
been burnished till the author and authoress 
have seen their own kindly countenances in 
it, and have forgotten all about the “un. 
pencilled face” beneath. But as a record 
of unselfish friendliness, the story does the 
greatest honour to its narrators, and fills us 
with sympathy “for her who is left to 
singly subscribe herself her readers’ humble 
servant’ in a very touching Preface. 

The reminiscences of Keats, which are 
entirely written by C. C. C., have, of course, 
a very special claim to our attention, since 
Mr. Clarke was the friend who first intro- 
duced the young poet to the marvellous 
fairyland of Spenser, Chapman, and Chaucer, 
who witnessed the earliest buddings of his 
genius, and to whom its magnificence was 
clear before any other creature perceived it. 
But, as a matter of fact, the generosity of 
Mr. Clarke in supplying Lord Houghton 
with copious details of the poet’s youth has 
deprived bis own narrative of very much 
freshness. The old stories are told again, with 
more authority, such as the fight with the 
butcher, the writing of the dedicatory sonnet 
to Leigh Hunt at Hunt’s house, the reading 
of Spenser in the arbour at Enfield. A few 
fresh anecdotes will be welcome to all lovers 
of Keats, such as a characteristic account of 
his interest in a bear-baiting, and of his habit 
of listening to music after he had gone to 
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bed at school, which latter resulted in his: 


description of Porphyro :— 
“The boisterous midnight festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone ; 

The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone.” 
The personal appearance of Keats is minutely 
described, and the account given to Lord 
Houghton by a lady, who saw him at 
Hazlitt’s lectures, is corrected. 

“She says,‘ His countenance lives in my mind 
as one of singular beauty and brightness; it had 
an expression as if he had been looking on some 
glorious sight.’ That’s excellent. ‘His mouth 
wes full, and less intellectual than his other 
features.’ True again. But when our artist pro- 
nounces that ‘his eyes were large and blwe,’ and 
that ‘his hair was auburn’ I am naturally re- 
minded of ‘ Chameleon’ fable :—‘They were brown, 
ma’am — brown, I assure you.’ . . . Reader, 
alter in your Life of Keats, vol. i, page 103, 
‘eyes’ light hazel, ‘hair’ lightish brown and 
wavy.” 

In the course of his recollections of Keats 

the same careful and kindly observer gives 
us a sketch of Shelley, whom he knew more 
slightly, but which contains one passage of 
considerable interest :— 
“Shelley’s figure was a little above the middle 
height, slender and of a delicate. construction, 
which appeared the rather from a lounging or 
‘waving manner in his gait, as though his frame 
was compounded barely of muscle and tendon; 
and that the power of walking was an achievement 
with him al not a natural habit. Yet I should 
suppose that he was nota valetudinarian, although 
that has been said of him on account of his spare 
and vegetable diet: for I have the remembrance 
of his scampering and bounding over the gorse- 
bushes on Hampstead Heath late one night—now 
close npon us, and now shouting from the height 
like a wild school-boy. He was both an active and 
an enduring walker—feats which do not accom- 
pany an ailing and feeble constitution. His face 
was round, flat, with small features; mouth 
beautifully shaped ; hair bright brown and wavy ; 
and such a pair of eyes as are rarely in the human 
or any other head—intensely blue, with a gentle 
and lambent expression.” 


The bulk of the book, however, is rather 
humorous than picturesque. The four prin- 
cipal figures that fill its later pages are 
Charles Lamb, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, 
and Dickens. The quiet domestic life of the 
Lambs is very minutely and amusingly 
described, and Mary Lamb has never, per- 
haps, been portrayed so affectionately as now 
by the little girl to whom she used to teach 
Latin. From all the four persons recently 
mentioned Mrs. Clarke received and kept a 
great number of letters, which are here for 
the first time printed, and which form an 
agreeable supplement to their published 
correspondence. With Dickens she was on 
specially intimate and interesting terms, for 
she formed part of the amateur company 
with which Dickens starred it in the pro- 
vinees. But this entertaining episode in our 
dramatic history has already been described 
by Mr. R. H. Horne, in the appendix to his 
Letters from Elizabeth Barrett Browning. It 
would be very easy to collect from Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s pages a posy of funny 
stories and gay quips, but a reviewer is hardly 
justified in robbing the cake of its plums. 
The reader must play the part of little Jack 
Horner for himself, and a very agreeable 
light employment he will find it. 

Epmuunp W. Gossz. 





Giulio Cesare Vanini, e i suoi Tempi. Da 

Raffaele Palumbo. (Napoli.) 

Tuts little book, though slight in execution, 
and written with little care or knowledge of 
anything beyond its immediate subject, is yet 
deserving of attention. It throws light upon 
one of those clear intellects of Italy who were 
the heralds of modern. thought, and whose 
voices were unintelligible to the men of their 
own time. Hitherto Vanini’s life has been 
obscure, and he has been judged on the tes- 
timony of his opponents: Signor Palumbo 
may claim to have done much to restore to 
him the place that he deserves. 

Vanini was born in 1585 at Taurisano, 
near Otranto. He went as a student to 
Rome, where he was taught the philosophy 
of Averroes by an English Carmelite, John 
Bacon, and became a fanatical Averroist. 
He studied also at Naples and Padua till, 
like Bruno and Campanella, he assumed the 
religious habit and became a Carmelite. 
His preaching was that of a rationalising 
philosopher, and he plunged at once into 
the discussions about the nature of God. 
Animated by missionary zeal, he wandered 
through Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
and France, creating admiration by the 
keenness of his intellect, and awakening sus. 
picion by the boldness of his speculations. 
In 1611 he returned to Italy, and found 
himself so suspected by the Inquisition that 
he judged it wise to take refuge in Venice. 
Weary of the intolerance of Catholicism, he 
resolved to try if Protestantism could give 
freer scope. The English ambassador at 
Venice, Sir Dudley Carleton, gave him in- 
troductions in England, and in 1612 Vanini 
presented himself before Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as a candidate for 
admission into the English Church. He 
was at first well received, as converts from 
Catholicism were precious in those days. 
But Vanini soon found that Anglican ortho- 
doxy was as intolerant of free thought as 
Roman dogmatism had been. The arch- 
bishop did not find his convert so pliant as 
he had hoped; Vanini was treated with 
coldness, was neglected, was reduced to 
poverty, and finally was imprisoned in the 
Tower through fear lest he might retract 
his conversion and so cause a scandal. Re- 
leased through the good offices of the chap- 
lain of the Venetian embassy, Vanini took 
refuge in Paris, where, under the protection 
of Maréchal Bassompiére, he published his 
work De Admirandis Naturae. The In- 
quisition, which had long been watching for 
Vanini, condemned the book, and the author 
was driven to leave Paris for Toulouse. 
There in 1619 he was accused of heresy 
and condemned by the Seigneur De Gram- 
mont, President of the Parlement of Tou- 
louse, who in his Historia Galliae has left an 
account of the trial of Vanini, and a speci- 
men of the proof which served in those days 
to convince an intelligent and honourable 
judge of a prisoner’s atheism. 

“‘ He was asked what he believed about the exist- 
ence of a God. He answered that with the 
Church he adored one God in three persons, and 
that Nature clearly proved the existence of a 
God. Happening to see a straw on the ground, he 
picked it up, and, holding it in his hand, ex- 
claimed—‘ This straw proves that there is a God.’” 


It was objected by his judge that Nature 





and not God was the cause of such a product; 
to which Vanini answered that, granting 
Nature produced the seed from which the 
straw sprang, yet following up the seed we 
arrived at a first seed which must necessarily 
have been created, because no other cause for 
its production could be found. These p 
ments were regarded as the result of “ fear 
or vanity, and not of conviction.” On the 
ground that he asserted Nature to be the 
goddess of the Universe, he was condemned 
“as an atheist to have his tongue cut out, 
his body burned, and his ashes scattered to 
the four winds.” The sentence was carried 
into execution on February 19, 1619. 

The object of Signor Palumbo’s work is 
to clear Vanini of the charge of atheism 
which since Grammont’s time had been re- 
peated against him, even by a writer like 
M. Renan in his Averroes et [’Averroisme. 
Signor Palumbo has given a sufficient 
account of Vanini and his writings to show 
that he was one of the band of Italian 
philosophers who were animated by a rest- 
less spirit of enquiry, and consumed by a 
desire to communicate to others the views 
that satisfied their own cravings. Like 
Giordano Bruno and Campanella, Vanini was 
a martyr of free thought. 

Signor Palumbo’s book is slight; we 
could have wished it were fuller. He has 
cared only for Vanini, and while searching 
through the Record Office for letters to Sir 
Dadley Carleton which make mention of 
Vanini he does not even give the name of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or attempt 
to throw any light on the condition of eccle- 
siastical affairs in England during the time 
of Vanini’s sojourn. M. CreiGuHron. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Among the Flowers, and other Poems. By Francis 
W. Bourdillon. (Marcus Ward and Co.) Among 
the crowd of verse-writers it is much to have a 
special gift, and Mr. Bourdillon has a gift of his 
own—that of making permanent the sensation of 
a moment. Of all the short poems of the present 
day his are most allied to the sense of scent: the 
same indescribable sensation which we have on 
entering a garden after sunset, or in passing a bush 
of sweet-briar, comes to us with these verses. 
The shortest of them are the most complete; and 
Mr. Bourdillon does not bring his longer efforts 
to the same perfection. ‘The Legend of the 
Water-Lilies” and “ Gertrude’s Love” have none 
of the charm of the little poem called “ Light,” 
which first appeared in a contemporary :— 
* The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one ; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 
Or this one, called 
‘A DIFFERENCE. 
Sweeter than voices in the scented hay, 
Or laughing children, gleaning ears that stray, 
Or Christmas songs, that shake the snows above, 
Is the first cuckoo, when he comes with love. 
Sadder than birds on sunless summer eves, 


Or drip of raindrops on the fallen leaves, 
Or wail of wintry waves on frozen shore, 


Is Spring that comes, but brings us love no more.” 
We could mention many more that it would be a 
pleasure to quote—“ The Soiled Blossom,” which 
would be wronged if it were not quoted entire; 
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“The Hill Pass,” which is perhaps the strongest 
in the book; ‘“ Ethereal,” which bears out its 
name, and several others; and we quote one 
called “ Love's Reward,” which is more akin to 
William Blake’s “Songs of Experience” than 
anything else :— 
“For Love I laboured all the day, 
Through morning chill and mid-day heat, 
For surely, with the evening grey, 
I thought, Love’s guerdon shall be sweet. 
At eventide with weary limb 
I brought my labours to the spot 
Where Love had bid me come to him; 
Thither I came, but found him not, 
For he with idle folks had gone 
To dance the hours of night away ; 
And I that toiled was left alone, 
Too weary now to dance or play.” 
To have written such songs shows true poetical 
power. The volume has some in it which are not 
worthy of a writer who can write so well; but 
this sort of fragrance of song is a gift which Mr. 
Bourdillon will be sure to cultivate, for it seems 
as genuine and spontaneous as it is rare and 
beautiful. 


Medusa, and other Poems. By Lady Charlotte 
Elliot. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) Lady OC. 
Elliot has caught some of her melody from Swin- 
burne, but the thoughts in her poems seem to be 
her own, and are full of beauty. The expression 
is not so original, neither is it so forcible, as the 
ideas in the writer's mind, but it is sometimes 
very musical. “Medusa” itself is a long and 
well-sustained poem. Perhaps the best in form 
is “The Son of Metaneira,” and the strongest 
thought is put forth in “A London Reverie” 
ealled ‘‘ Darkness before Dawn.” 

“The bravest and the strongest are the calmest : 
They, smiling at our cries of weak Despair, 
Reiterate the saying of the Psalmist, 

And going down to heil have found God there.” 
The thought expressed here is so fine that the 
weakness of the third line may easily be passed 
over, but the expression needs strengthening and 
exalting in many places throughout the volume. 


Hilda among the Broken Gods. By the Author 
of “ Olrig Grange.” (Glasgow : James Maclehose.) 
This is a striking story in verse, in some re- 
spects cleverer than Olriy Grange, which preceded 
it. The poem is in five books, The story is told 
by episodes in the lives of five different persons : 
Olaud Maxwell, the poet, who tells his own 
domestic story with a good deal of self-pity and 
genuineness; his saint-wife, Hilda, a loving, 
jealous, narrow-minded little wife, who was her 
own worst enemy, and yet who loved so well that 
all else is forgiven to her; Winifred Urquhart, 
the most unpleasing specimen of the modern 
woman ; @ Materialist whom the poet finds giving 
hard form to his own floating doubts :— 

“ And, besides, my floating doubts, which were like 
mists that slowly trail 
O’er the mountain, adding mystery and grandeur 
to their shapes, 
Were in her a chilling drizzle, or a driving sleet 
and hail, 
Hiding sua and moon and stars, and all the 
shining seas and capes.” 


- But she somehow influences his life, and sows 


discord in his home: one of those deadly upas- 
trees of society which throw their blighting 
shadow over all around them, but have no farther 
concern with the lives whose peace they ruin. 
The next story is told of Luke Sprott, the 
self-made evangelist, who narrows the mind and 
hopes of the disappointed wife, and meets with a 
tragical end, which shakes her reason. And the 
final destruction of the home happiness is brought 
about by the High-Church clergyman—the Rev. 
Elphinstone Bell, priest—who so influences the 
saint-wife that she separates from her husband, 
and dies in the self-imposed task of nursing 
wounded soldiers. The story is a pathetic one, 
and pathetically told—being the more so from 





its exceeding truth and realisation of the domestic 
tragedies which are worked out daily in our midst 
in silence and misunderstanding. In the versifi- 
cation there is roughness and want of grace and 
music, except in a very striking ballad called the 
“ Self-Exiled,” which is introduced casually, and 
which shows that the author has a musical ear 
which he does not always allow to do its work. 


Theseus, and other Poems and Translations. By 
the Rev. T. Waddon-Martyn. (Provost and Co.) 
The author tells us that this little book has been 
published chiefly for the convenience of himself 
and his friends. The verses do not seem of an 
order which will command a much wider circula- 
tion, There are many hymns in the volume, and 
a considerable power of versifying is shown in 
their construction ; but they lack originality. 


Memories: a Tale; and other Poems. By W. 
Bruce, D.D. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
There is genuine sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of everyday life and everyday people, 
and a love and appreciation of nature in these 
verses. The tale of “ My Cousin Amy,” with 
which the book opens, is too discursive to be 
forcible, but has some pretty — of sea- 
coast scenery in it. dne of the freshest of the 
short poems is called “Hetty Leighton ;” and 
there is a fine translation of “ An Address to the 
Deity,” from the work of the Spanish Jew Ibn- 
Gebirol, of the eleventh century. 


The Message Home, and other Poems. By Helen 
Montagu Stuart. (James Parker and Co.) A 
very small volume of verses, chiefly inspired by the 
Church festivals and the idea of angels; but the 
verses halt in spite of their high themes. 


Lyrics and Landscapes. By Guy Roslyn. 
(Moxon and Co.) Some of these verses have 
already appeared in Ali the Year Round, The 
Gentleman's Magazine, Belgravia, and Temple 
Bar, &c. They are simple and picturesque. One 
of the best of the lyrics seems to us to be the 
one called “ Do not Forget,” which is suggestive 
of a pretty village-story. There is a certain 
completeness also about a little song called “ I 
Love you Best” which will make it remembered. 


Emmanuel: Eucharistic Verses. By the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8. J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son.) An earnest little volume of devout 
Sacramental verses. There is a fervour and 
warmth about them which lift them out of sec- 
tarianism, and their piety and humility will make 
them a welcome expression of religious feeling to 
many. One of the most striking is the hymn 
commencing in the same strain as a well-known 
one by St. Francis Xavier :— 

“My God I love—at least I long to love—Thee.” 
For the most part Mr. Russell’s original verses 
seem to us better than those which he quotes in 
his Appendix. 


Ballads of Hellas. By the Rev. W. H. Mills, 
Head Master of Ruthin Grammar School. (George 
Bell and Sons.) The stories of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae, and Mantinea versified very shortly for 
school use. The verses are closely modelled on 
Macaulay’s Lays, but lack their force and graphic 
power, though the attempt to make ballads which 
shall render such themes attractive to boys is 
laudable. 


Bulls and Bears: A Lay of London City. 
(Kerby and Endean.) The sort of lay which is 
sure to be sung by thoughtful minds that feel the 
weight of our national love of gold, and yet have 
not leisure for the cultivation which would enable 
them to express their moral convictions in a cul- 
tured way. The lay relates, in well-meaning but 
trite words, how a Oity knight and squire succeed 
if ruining a wealthy widow and her children, and 
pass from her death-bed to a City feast. 


Loves of the Flowers. By F. J. Whishaw. 
(Provost and Co.) There is some musical ex- 
pression in these verses, but they needed pruning 





before they came into print, and if they had had 
it such lines as these would not have seen the 
light :— 

“T went alone when the rain had fall’, 

And sun had sunk to his rest; 
And there was a throng of tender thoughts 
A-swelling into my breast.” 
But side by side with such careless workmanship 
there is some graceful thought. “To a Flock of 
Wild Geese” is an example of this; the weird 
cry and mysterious flight of the dusky travellers 
are pictured with a terse and vivid power. 
“Autumn Sonnets,” too, have some poetical 
thoughts in them; and it seems a pity that, where 
there is any power of thinking, the writer should 
be committed to such a sonnet as that on page 33, 
in which Science is attacked and bidden— 
“Shriek thou on 

Thy clamorous lies—for but a cur art thou, 

That yelpest at the unattainable moon.” 
Before such writing as this criticism is indeed 
dumb, and can only obey in awe the command on 
the next page :— 

“ Therefore when I sing 
Look up, ye humble critics: never dare, 
Except look up to me and to my carolling.” 


The Romance of Love. By Robert Miller. (CO. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) This is the wail, in one 
volume, of a briefless barrister whose love is faith- 
less to him. Two-thirds of the book is rapture 
about Lucy, and the last third is reproach of her. 
For fame and money came too late. Lucy had 
grown impatient, and with great want of consi- 
deration had said :— 

“Tt cannot be. I cannot face 
Your future. We must part. Good-bye.” 
It was certainly unkind of her, when she had been 
told that nature— 
“Had made her so exceeding fair 
That passing angels may stopping stare 
Spell-bound with pinious furled.” 
She should not have done it either when— 
“To the ball she bore the blossom 
I in song had wrapping sent.” 
What would 
* The shades of our ancestral maids ” 
have said to such conduct when this poor man was 
ready to guide her on the way, 
“ And on her darkness shed his day ” ? 
What fame might she not have won as the wife 
of a man who could write such a couplet as this— 
‘Then all would dark, and with a stun 
Hushing the tempest, boom a gun” ? 
But she gives herself to another— 
‘* Ah, woe is me! and woe is he, 
And woe is she! and woe all three!” 
It seems a foolish book, and yet there is a power 
of versifying in it which it is a pity to see so en- 
tirely divided from poetic feeling. 


Berthold and other Poems. By Meta Orred. 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) There is considerable 
power as well as sweetness in many of these 
poems. The language would be stronger if it 
were calmer and more reticent in some places, and 
the words do not always convey meaning. For 
instance, we are puzzled to know what it is “to 
shred the living from the Dead,” dnd what “a 
weirdly, wordless, nameless Past” and “a weirdly 
Fate” may be. “ Eyen,” too, is used frequently 
when “eyes” would do better. But the story of 
Berthold and the “ Vox Humana Stop,” and the 
idea that a murdered love really drew the human 
tone from the organ, are forcibly worked out in the 
opening poem; the story of Lohengrin is well told, 
and of the shorter poems “The Little Wild Will- 
o'-the- Wisp ” wanted but little to make it perfect. 
Anyone who writes so well cannot help writing 
better as time gues on, and it is worth while for 
such a writer to weigh the worth and power of 
words, and only to use such as really convey her 
true meaning, which seems a!most always worth 
conveying. 
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Abel Avenged: A Dramatic Tragedy. (E. 
Moxon and Son.) Why this work is called Abel 
Avenged rather than Cain Killed, or why a 
tragedy must be designated “a dramatic tragedy,” 
is hard to say. The plot is an ambitious one, and 
deals with beings natural and unnatural—chiefly 
unnatural. There is a power of declamation in it, 
but the best part of the inspiration is drawn too 
closely from Marlowe; and Oain’s death, which 
ought to be the culminating point of power and 
pathos, loses itself in the grotesque. Jared and 
Lamech are hunting, and see what they imagine 
to be a wild beast of the field. 

“ Jared (shouting and beating the bushes). He stirs. 

Lamech. Right. 

Cain. What means this? 

turbs 

My rest by such ungainly yells and cries? 

I'll terrify whoe’er it be with such a roar 

As will discourage future depredations. 

(He springs up, and with a roar of rage rushes 
wildly through the bushes, which being thick his 
form is only half distinguishable.) 

Jared. He goes; let fly, my master. 
Lamech,. What huge gorilla! 

(He lets fly an arrow at Cain, who falls mortally 

wounded.)” 


Songs and Romances. By T.C. Irwin. (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son.) We are not prepared to go 
so far as some of Mr. Irwin’s critics have done 
and call him the Irish Shakspere, but there is 
great versatility in his poems. They are on many 
subjects, and show a mind of wide cultivation ; 
but there is too much sameness in the style, too 
much mere description apart from thought, and 
the language is far too careless. What is it to 
“look skansly” ? What is it “to spark”? 

“« Where sparks low down o’er woodland brow 

The pale gold star of dying day.” 
Which is “the plashy paw ” of the wolf? 
poetical to talk of water “ stuttering ” ? 
does the poet mean when he says— 

“The clouds unsettle, the wind is low, 

The great stars drowse along the ground ” ? 

And which are “the gelid moons of April”? 
Yet “ The Herdsman ” seems to us a really beauti- 
ful ballad ; the description of the mill in “ Summer 
Wanderings ” is full of music, and so are parts of 
“ Kstaia.” There is quaintness about “ A Group 
in Queen Anne's Time” and “A Cluster of 
Beauties,” and there is true pathos in a little poem 
called “‘ The Coming Time,” 


I am angry. Who dis- 


Ts it 
What 


Fantasy and Passion, By Edgar Faweett. 
(Boston: Roberts.) Poems with a good deal of 
imagination in them, and a predominant love of 
roses. But here are two lines about clouds which 
are startling :— 

“Of when beneath some full-globed moon they make 

Ou sapphire calms their ghostly silhouettes.” 


“The dark moist nose” of the massive lazy cow, 
too, isa strange subject for,poetry. “ Mozart's Re- 
quiem” is one of the poems we like best; but 
there is a good deal of thought scattered through- 
out the whole volume of flowing and alliterative 
verse, 


Bay Leaves. By E. Garnett Hall. (Provost 
and Co.) This is said to be a tribute to England’s 
heroes, and is dedicated to Captain Nares. The 
opening poem was read aloud by the Mayor of 
Portsmouth when the Arctic Expedition sailed. 
For the rest, the martial ardour which inspired 
the desire to write them is the principal and 
strongest part of them. 


Plays and Poems. By R.J. Gilman. (Emily 
Faithful, Victoria Press.) This kook is re- 
markably well printed, and a very good specimen 
of the excellent workmanship of the Victoria 
Press. We could wish the poems were stronger. 
“Guzman the Good” has a fine plot taken 
from the Spanish section of Neale’s Romance 
of History, but the style is not poetical; 
and the play of “The Secretary” is weak and 
dull, The best thing in the volume is a poem on 





the burning of the Goliath, which appeared in 
Punch, 


A Century of Emblems. By S. 8. Cautley. 
(Macmillan and Co.) A pretty book, with charm- 
ing little illustrations; but such short poems 
require a strength and terseness which are not to 

found in many of these emblems. Some of 
the best are the “ Bivalves,” of which we quote 
two :— 

“Share happy fortune with thy friend, my soul ; 

So shall the half be better than the whole.” 
“ Life is a task which takes a life to know; 
How it is learnt another life must show.” 
But the little pictures by Lady Marian Alford, 
Rear-Admiral Lord W. Compton, R. Barnes, &c., 
are the best part of the book. 


Poems. By W. T. Washburn. (New York: 
Jesse Hanes and Co.) There are some thoughtful 
lines in this collection, especially one little poem 
called “ Truth,” which makes it the greater pity 
that so much is printed in it which is not worthy 
of daylight. We do not know what “the 
lightning’s fatal beak” which the little book has 
to encounter may be, nor to whom these extra- 
ordinary lines can refer :— 

“ And one that not in vain had sought 

How the wise world its master taught, 

Soaring.aloft on bolder wing, 

Pinched a star to make it sing ;” 
nor could the least “rabid rodent critic” fail to 
have his teeth set on edge by “changing change- 
less motion” and “piny mountains;” but Mr. 
Washburn can do better than this. 


Elva: a Story of the Dark Ages. By Viscount 
de Figaniére. (Triibner and Co.) Whoever wants 
a weird and curious Basque legend will read this 
extraordinary poem of the lady with the cloven 
foot; but he must be warned that it is hard 
reading, for the legend is entangled in history, 
which is difficult to follow. There is in it won- 
derful command of the English language for a 
foreigner ; but here and there it is a little unin- 
telligible, as, for instance :— 

“ Long dead his countes fair, 

But him a daughter first had born 

Lovely and fresh as early morn 

And of his hearth the chief adorn, 

Elva, his only heir.” 

Neither do we recognise “ stalworth ” nor “ rapted 
saint ;” but the poem is worth reading for its 
grotesque descriptions of Basque goblins, which 
are about the most gruesome we have met with 
in fiction. 


The Student's Twilight. Tales in Verse. By 
Frances Jane Forsayth. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) 
A story of the Hussite Wars which would have 
been much more effective if told in prose. Such 
lines as these have no claim to being in verse :— 

“‘ In the sweet valley flowed a stream, 
A river almost you may deem, 
But quiet, tremulous for ever, \ 
Disturbing with no sound whatever.” 
But the story of Eric was worth telling if it had 
been done in a less ambitious way. 


Bohéme. By Charles Stuart Welles. (New 
York: Putnam.) Verses half-humorous and half- 
pathetic, slight as the little volume which con- 
tains them, Nothing will make “ stanzas ” rhyme 
with “ pansies,” though Mr. Welles tries it in two 
consecutive verses, 


Leisure Hours. By M. A. T. Sandys. - (Picker- 
ing.) The sort of verses which are © asso- 
ciated only with fine Italian handwriting and the 
coloured paper of old-fashioned albums. “ To the 
Misses Jones;” “On being asked by a Friend to 
Write Something ;” “To my esteemed Friend S. 
J. on her Marriage,” are the names of some of the 
compositions, and give as good an idea of the book 
as any quotation could do. 


Sybil : the Last of the Barons, An Historical 
Drama. By M. A. Lee. (Remington and Co.) 





A spirited drama of the time of the Wars of the 


Roses. The character of Warwick is worked out 
with much skill, and so are the vacillations of 
Hastings. Friar Bungay, too, is a vivid picture, 
There is rather too much conversation to the ex- 
clusion of action, but there are also some striking 
scenes—as, for instance, when L’Estrange, the 
“necromancer,” and his daughter, Sybil, are 
mobbed by the rough men and women who be- 
lieve him to be a wizard. 


A Town Garland; a Collection of Lyrics. By 
Henry S. Leigh, Author of “ Carols of Cockayne.” 
(Chatto and Windus.) A book of light and 
sparkling verses, dedicated to F. Locker and not 
unlike his in style. The verses are not equal 
throughout, but there are few which will not 
raise a smile, and the power of clever rhyming 
is amusing in itself. Where so many are good 
it is hard to choose specimens, but we may 
specially name “ September in Town.” The man 
who reviews his life, too, through the medium of 
his emptied medicine bottles is to be com- 
mended :— 

“ One bottle brings me back a cough, 
One brings me back a cold, 
And one a fever warded off 
By tonics manifold. 


Go call them empty if you will, 
This philosophic brain 

Can easily contrive to fill 
These bottles once again, 

Those bottles fill with all the fears 
And all the hopes of yore, 

Till even life itself appears 
A ‘Mixture as before.’ ” 


Humanity and the Man: a Poem; and The 
Conqueror’s Dream, and other Poems. By William 
Sharpe, M.D. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) Dr. 
Sharpe’s poems are written in India, and gain 
much from close observation of Indian scenery. 
The poem called “The Palm Groves” is full of 
weird pictures of the groves near Bombay, where 
the adjoining beach is strewn with humian bones. 
But the principal he ome are devoted to the history 
of the progress and development of man, and these 
subjects would certainly have gained by being 
treated of in prose. Man is represented as passing 
through four stages of civilisation, and the poem 
surveying these four stages deals, the author tells 
us, chiefly with the continual struggle of mankind 
after a higher and more intellectual state of civili- 
sation than it has yet attained, but towards which 
it is now fast approaching. But, though Dr. 
Sharpe brings varied learning to bear on his sub- 
ject, nothing will make such lines as these into 
poetry :— 

“ Thus passed before the Seraph in review 

And Traveller, as is here now summarised 

With commentary annexed, the chief events 

That form on earth the history of mankind 

During its early stage preparatory 

Under Mosaic or hierarchal law 

Completed here, the primal system erst 

Revealed . . . .” 
Or this, though it follows closely upon a really 
observant description of a mountain view, when 
the soul is described as feeling 

“TInstinetively that shadowy world were but 

The mere projection, hull and instrument 

Of kindred men, and all the frozen waste 

A promenade or intermediate home 

Of spirit life.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Victor Hveo will publish before the end of 
the present month La Pitié Supréme, a poem 
which forms about half an octavo volume; and 
this will ‘be followed in February by the two 
volumes of verse already promised, Toute la Lyre. 


THERE is hope that Mr, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
will shortly resume his Shaksperian labours, and 
at intervals himself publish the large collections 
that he has been making for many years in illus- 
tration of Shakspere’s works, life, and town. 
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Messrs. MacmInLan AnD Co. will publish at 
the end of January Memorials of the Savoy, the 
Palace, the Chapel, and the Hospital, by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., with a Preface by the 
Chaplain of the Savoy, the Rev. Henry White. 
The volume is dedicated by special permission to 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

Herr MeEnvet has asked and received from 
the author permission to publish in Germany a 
translation of Mr. Serjeant.Cox’s treatise on The 
Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speaking, for edu- 
cational use in that country. 


WE have received from the publisher, 55 Cross 
Street, Manchester, a prospectus of Hildebrandt's 
Technological Index, which is to be published 
monthly, by subscription, and is intended to con- 
tain all the material requisite for easy reference to 
all articles of scientific or technical interest which 
have appeared in the interval. It will consist of 
alphabetical lists of titles, contents, and authors 
(it known) of the articles appearing in the peri- 
odicals, together with name, page, &c., of the 
latter, and this will be rendered more complete 
and useful by a brief statement (not exceeding a 
line or two) of their salient points. 


Unpver the title of The Synthetic Latin Delectus 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish in about 
ten days a First Latin Construing Book, arranged 
on the principle of the Analysis of Sentences, 
with Notes onl Vocabulary, by Edward Rush,B.A., 
Principal of Granville House School, Richmond. 
The principles adopted in the work are explained 
in a Preface by the Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton, 
Head Master of the Leys, Cambridge. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Stanning, M.A., vicar of Leigh, 
near Manchester, is doing a useful service to the 
history of the county by printing the parish regis- 
ters. The oldest of these documents contains the 
baptisms from a.p. 1560 to 1781; burials from 
1560 to 1648, and 1660 to 1781; and marriages 
from 1560 to 1684, and 1689 to 1753, the date of 
the Marriage Act. These are being carefully 
transcribed and printed in the Leigh Parish 
Magazine. We wish that other clergymen would 
imitate this good example. 


Mr. Srpyey J. Herrrace will include in his 
series of Early English Charlemagne Romances 
for the Early English Text Society a new edition 
of Caxton’s Life of Charies the Great from the 
unique copy in the British Museum. The book is, 
in fact, a literal Englishing of Henri Bolomyer’s 
Fierabras, but Caxton altered the title—“ Ferum- 
bras ” it is in English—no doubt, to make it more 
attractive to buyers and readers. 


Mr. FuRNIVALL has nearly ready for the New 
Shakspere Society the second Part of his edition 
of Philip Stubbes’s Anatomie of the Abuses in 
England in Shakspere’s youth, 1583-95. 

We understand that Mr. J. Wilson, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ's College, and Mr. 8S. R. Wilson, 
B.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, have in the press a small volume of 
Graduated Exercises in Plane Trigonometry, for 
the use of schools and junior students generally. 
It rz shortly be published by Messrs, Macmillan 
and Co, 


Mr. P. A. Danret’s “ Time Analysis of Troilus 
and Cressida,” read at the December meeting of 
the New Shakspere Society with the time analysis 
of the other tragedies, was read before the Clifton 
Shakspere Society on December 28. At the same 
meeting Mr. J. W. Mills read “A brief Review 
of Trowlus and Cressida—critical and aesthetical,” 
and Mr. E. Thelwall “Some Elocutionary Notes 
on certain Passages in Troilus and Cressida.” 


Messrs. T.and T.CxLark, of Edinburgh, announce 
for publication a translation of Ewald’s Syntax 
of the Hebrew Language, by James Kennedy, 

-D. Also the first of a series of “ Handbooks 
for Bible Classes ”—viz., The Epistle of Paul to the 
Churches of Galatia, with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rey. Prof. Macgregor, New College, Edin- 





burgh. This series is under the editorship of the 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alex. 
Whyte, M.A. 


Amone Messrs. Longmans’ announcements we 
notice: — Max Miiller and the Philosophy of 
Language, translated from the German of Prof. 
Ludwig Noiré; The Historical Geography of 
Europe, by Edward A. Freeman; A Short His- 
tory of Greek Classical Literature, by Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy; A Short History of Latin Classical 
Literature, by G. A. Simcox; a new series of 
Helmholtz’s Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects, translated by Dr. E. Atkinson; The Study 
of Rocks, by Frank Rutley; Roman Antiquities 
at Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, being a posthu- 
mous work of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, with 
notes by ©. W. King; Modern France, by Oscar 
Browning. 


M. On. Detacrave, of Paris, announces the 
publication of a work by M. Clovis Lamarre, 
entitled Les Pays Etrangers et l Exposition de 
1878. The work is to be comprised in eighteen 
volumes, with plans and maps, and will deal with 
the history, geography, and statistics of the differ- 
ent countries, beside describing the works and 
products exhibited by them. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Artom, Haham of the Sephardic congrega- 
tions of the United Kingdom; and of M. de 
Véricour, Professor of Modern Languages at the 
Queen’s College, Cork. 


Pror. J. D. Evrrert, of Belfast, who pub- 
lished a year or so ago a new system of shorthand, 
on Thursday, the 2nd inst., explained his system 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, to the assembled 
members of three of the principal associations of 
shorthand-writers in London. The system was 
closely criticised, especially by writers of Mr. 
Pitman’s phonography; but it must be admitted 
that the tests applied were satisfactorily met by 
Prof. Everett. The following curious sentence, 
which was dictated rather rapidly, was written by 
him on the black-board and read off correctly :— 
“Read the rude reed writing the ready-writing 
wright wrote right for a rood on the ruddy Read- 
ing road to rid the ratting rad. Rodd, arrayed 
in red, from a raid, a rod and a writ for taking a 
reddish radish root from a rat in a rut.” As 
Prof. Everett expresses all needful vowel sounds 
at the time of writing, and not, as is the case in 
Mr. Pitman’s system, by subsequently added dots 
and strokes, it must be confessed that he has made 
a step in advance. For a rough-and-ready system 
of shorthand-writing, which Prof. Everett declares 
his to be, it has remarkable power of expression. 


Tue following is the translation of a notice 
published in the Constantinople Al-Jawaib of 
December 25 last. Ahmad Faris Effendi, the 
editor, is generally regarded as the best living 
authority on Arabic literature :— 

“Some time ago we mentioned the English-Arabic 
Lexicon on which Dr. Badger, the eminent English 
scholar, was engaged. We have now received the 
twenty-third sheet, or 184 pages, of the work, extend- 
ing to the end of the letter C, which displays through- 
out the genius of an accomplished translator. We 
have examined this sheet with the utmost care, and 
pronounce it, as regards the beauty of the typo- 
graphy, paper, and the arrangement of the vowel 
and other points, admirable in the highest de- 
gree. Further, the accuracy of the definitions given 
of Arabic words and familiar phrases far transcends 
anything of the kind hitherto attained, nor is it 
possible to surpass its general elegance in that respect. 
The English is allowedly one of the most complete of 
the European languages, as it is also the most widely 
spread, being used throughout Great Britain and its 
colonies, the United States of America, in India, and 
in Africa. The whole cycle of the arts and sciences 
is treated of in that tongue in the most perfect 
manner; hence there can be no doubt that this work 
will be highly appreciated by all those in the East 
who desire to become acquainted with the learning of 
the present age, that they will greet the author with 
thanks and praise, and will pray that his life may be 





prolonged to finish the great task which he has under- 
taken in the same excellent style in which he has thus 
far performed it.” 
Messrs. Austin and Sons, of Hertford, are the 
rinters of the Lexicon, and Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul and Oo. the publishers. The latter will 
receive the names of those who wish to subscribe 
for copies. 


For some time past the condition of the library 
at Wolfenbiittel has been most disgraceful. The 
building is in so unsafe a condition that portions 
of the walls and ceilings have fallen in, and 
the many treasures in books and MSS. con- 
tained in it are exposed to damp and decay. An 
appeal has been issued that this valuable collection 
may not be allowed to perish for want of funds, 
and that it may also be now at length removed to 
Brunswick, since Wolfenbiittel is entirely deserted 
as an intellectual centre. No false sentimentality 
regarding the memory of its former custodians, 
Leibnitz and Lessing, should hinder this project. 
Lessing himself would have been the first to urge 
that the library and its utility should be considered 
above all things. 


In a few weeks will be published the Life of 
Rattazzi, written by his widow, the Princess 
Maria Bonaparte Rattazzi, 


Tue death is announced from Brescia of Fran- 
cesca Alberti dei Lutti, known as the “ Poetessa 
del Trentino.” She was forty-seven years of age. 


Ar the University of Kharkov a proposal has 
been mooted to include the comparative grammar 
of the Indo-European languages among the subsi- 
diary subjects in the examination for the degree of 
Master and Doctor of Philology, as also for the 
meer of teacher of ancient languages at the 

ymnasia. The Minister of Education, after 
considering the replies received from the other 
universities in answer to his enquiries, and the 
views of the Ministerial Committee of Instruc- 
tion, while acknowledging the great import- 
ance of the subject in the sphere of philology, 
has not found it possible at present to 
include it in the programme of examination, in 
consequence chiefly of the fact that in the majority 
of Russian universities a chair of comparative 
philology has not as yet been founded, and there 
would thus be a deficiency of qualified examiners. 


Tue Revue Suisse for January contains the be- 
ginning of a paper by M. Rambert on the Belgian 
oet Van Hasselt, whose learning seems to have 
one so remarkable as to awaken universal wonder 
how so learned a man could be a poet, or a poet a 
man of such learning. M. Leger fone an article 
on “ John Huss and the Hussites,” with the ob- 
ject of showing that the Hussite movement was 
really a rising of the Slavonic nationality against 
the German. M. Marc-Monnier writes a graceful 
memorial to Paolina Ranieri, sister of Antonio 
Ranieri, the friend of Leopardi and of Garibaldi, 
who is a noble specimen of the Italian women of 
the present century. There is also in the Revue 
the beginning of a story by Mr. Grenville-Mur- 
ray, ‘ Le Mariage de Mademoiselle Viviane.” 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for January has the 
beginning of a study of Lord Beaconsfield, “ The 
Youth of Benjamin Disraeli,” by Georg Brandes. 
The writer remarks on the rarity of any connexion 
between literature and politics, and the excep- 
tional interest which Lord Beaconstield’s present 
position has for a psychological enquirer. He pro- 
poses to apply the method of literary criticism to 
the works of Mr. Disraeli and to trace the character 
of the writer, whom Herr Brandes looks upon 
without any party feeling simply as an original 
and interesting individuality. Herr Kapp re- 
produces an exciting historical episode in an 
article on “ Justus Erich Bollman and Lafayette’s 
Escape from Olmiitz.” The facts of Lalayette’s 
attempted flight are carefully detailed from a 
eomparison of the accounts of all engaged. A 
brief notice of Karl von Gebler, whose untimely 
death has caused much regret among all in- 
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terested in Italian history, is given by his 
brother. 

THe Revista Contemporanea of November 30 
has little original matter excepting reviews, and a 
telling conclusion to Arana’s novel, “ La Carta de 
Luto.” That of December 15 contains a lecture 
by F. de Paula Rojas, on the “ Relations of Sen- 
sation and Perception,” and also the opening dis- 


course of Rafael de Labra to a series of lectures. 
A fare-' 


on the Republic of the United States. 
well autobiographical improvisation by José 
Zorella in the Theatre of Valencia, on the theme 
“ Nosce te ipsum,” is also reported. Juan Valera 
resumes in this number his promising novel 
“Dona Luz.” 


Messrs. W. anp R, CHAMBERS send us a large 
series of English Readers and Primers, which 
seem fully up to their usual standard. These are 
edited b Mr, J. M.D. Meiklejohn, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of St. 
Andrews. 


Tue Hakluyt Society has in the press an edition 
of Schittberger's Adventures in the East, 1394- 
1427, being a translation of the Heidelberg MS. 
(Dr. Neumann, Munich, 1859), by Capt. J. 
Buchan Telfer, R.N. The text will be largely 
illustrated with notes, by Prof. Bruun, of the 
Imperial University at Odessa, and by the trans- 
lator. 


We have received :— Football, Golf, Shinty, 
Curling, Hockey, and Polo (Ward, Lock and 
Co.); A Shillingsworth of Moonshine (Judy 
Office) ; Superstition and Force, by Henry O. Lea, 
third edition, revised (London: Quaritch ; Phila- 
a a Henry ©. Lea); Friends or Foes? by 
O. K. (P. 8. King); The Standard Comic-Reciter, 
edited by J. W. Kirton (Ward, Lock and OCo.); 
Catholic Eschatology and Universalism, by H. N. 
Oxenham, second edition, revised and enlarged 
(W. H. Allen and Co.); Songs of Many Seasons, 
by J. Jemmett-Browne, second edition, revised 
and enlarged (George Bell and Sons); The Ele- 
ments of Dynamics, by James Blaikie, second 
edition, revised and enlarged (Edinburgh: Thin) ; 
Diphtheria: Its Nature and Treatment, by Morell 
Mackenzie, M.D. (Churchill); The History, 
Manufacture, Distribution, and Economical Con- 
sumption of Coal-Gas, by S. Hunter (Manchester : 
Cornish) ; ‘ Lords and Commons,” Vol. I. (J. 
Hall); The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Georg 
Schweinfurth, new edition, revised and condensed 
(Sampson Low and Co.); ‘Italien: Ansichten und 
Streiflichter, von Victor Hehn, 2. Auflage (Berlin : 
Borntrager). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Mr. James W'yxp has published a pamphlet of 
Notes to seemaany his on of Central Asia and 
Afghanistan. The greater part consists of the 
ordinary information concerning the country of 
Afghanistan, its inhabitants, products and history. 
Prefixed is a concise account of the several 
British stations on the north-west frontier. But 
the real value of this publication lies in the careful 
description of the several passes which pierce the 
mountain barrier. No less than thirteen of these 
routes are laid down, with a few words about the 
halting-places on each. Many of them have never 
been traversed by Europeans, and for his facts Mr. 
‘Wyld is indebted to personal communications de- 
rived ultimately from native sources. Weare not 
aware that so much definite information has ever 
yet appeared in print. Geography owes much to 
Mr. Wyld’s honourable enthusiasm in throwing 
light upon points of equal obscurity and import- 
ance, but we must beg leave to refuse to follow 
him into the yet more controversial domain of 
politics. 


From a private letter we learn that the Indus 
Valley State Railway, recently opened for traffic, 
is in good working order. This line runs up the 
river from Kotri to Multan, thus connecting the 





two remote links of the Scinde, Delhi and Punjaub 
Railway, which is the property of a guaranteed 
company. The Indus is crossed by a steam ferry 
between the towns of Sakhar and Rori, and the 
Satlaj by a magnificent iron-girder bridge near 
Bahawalpur. From Kotri upwards to Sehwan 
the line of rail runs along the foot of the Laki 
Hills, and is thus protected from inundation 
though it closely follows the course of the river. 
But the section from Sehwan to Sakhar must 
always be exposed to damage. Only last autumn 
the Indus in one of its wayward moods burst 
through the great Unsnur Bandh or embankment, 
and flooded the whole country as far as Jacobabad, 
sweeping away seven miles of the railway. At 
the present time trains arerunning over a temporary 
loop-line. The State Railway is now being 
worked by Government officials, but we believe 
that it is ultimately intended to place it under the 
management of the Guaranteed Company, whose 
steam flotilla it has superseded. The importance 
of this new line, which has been completed about 
twelve months before the contract time, may be 
estimated from the fact that Sakhar forms the 
base of operations for the military force now 
engaged beyond the Bolan Pass. 


Messrs. W. anp A. K. Jonnston have just 
published an entirely new map of Africa, on a 
scale of 133 miles to an inch, on which Mr. Keith 
Johnston was engaged for upwards of two years 
before his departure for Zanzibar. The map em- 
bodies the results of all recent coast-surveys, and 
exhibits all the political divisions in the interior, 
so far as they are known, as well as the settle- 
ments on the coast, the nationalities thereof being 
distinguished by various colours. The discoveries 
of all travellers from the earliest date up to the 
most recent explorations are carefully laid down, 
while the physical features of the country are 
clearly shown, the elevation of the mountains being 
given in English feet. Mr. Keith Johnston’s devotion 
to the study of the African continent and all 
relating thereto is so well known that it is almost 
needless to state that this map is remarkable for 
extreme accuracy in all its details, On his return 
from the journey which he is now about to under- 
take on behalf of the African Exploration Fund, 
we have no doubt that he will afford much in- 
formation respecting the unexplored country 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, as 
well as between the lakes themselves and the east 
coast, by which this important map will be 
rendered even more valuable. 


THE January number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer contains a paper, entitled ‘‘Our Mis- 
sion to the Afghans,” which furpishes much 
matter of present interest regarding Afghanistan 
and the manners and customs of the people. 
This is followed by an article on the rediscovery 
and discovery of Africa. From the “ Notes of 
the Month” we learn that Bishop Crowther, of 
the Niger mission, is about to form a new station 
at Shonga, eighty miles higher up the Kworra 
than Egan, the present furthest station, and that 
an important journey has been made by a native 
agent at Asaba into a country hitherto unvisited, 
lying between the Niger and Yoruba. We are 
also informed that the Rev. G. M. Gordon has 
gone to Quettah with General Biddulph, and 
hopes to be able to penetrate into the interior of 
Afghanistan. 


Sir C. Lowruer, of Wilton Castle, Yorkshire, 
has recently made a donation of 200 volumes of 
Moon’s embossed books for the use of the blind in 
Japan, intended to form the nucleus of a free 
lending library. The books include works on 
history, biography, religion, science, travel, and 
other subjects. 


THE Japanese at Fusan, Corea, report that no 
freedom of publication is granted to the people of 
the country, and that there are very few books 
printed from wooden blocks. The doctrine of 
Confucius is taught by the old to the young. 





Tue October number of the French Geographi- 
cal Society’s Bulletin, which has just reached us, 
opens with M. Léon Rousset’s account of his 
“ Voyage au bassin supérieur du fleuve Jaune et 
dans la région du Loéss,” illustrated by a map of 
his route from Wuchang-fu, on the Yangtsze- 
kiang, to Lanchow-fu. M. Dutreuil de Rhins 
contributes a paper on the coast region of Annam 
and the province of Hué, accompanied by two 
maps, and M. Henry Harrisse sdme notes on “ Les 
Sépultures de Christophe Colomb.” 


In the current number of Les Missions Catho- 
liques, Pére Lambert commences a series of 
chapters entitled “ Mceurs et Superstitions de la 
Tribu Bélep, Nouvelle Calédonie,” which promise 
to afford interesting information. The author, in 
company with Pére Montrouzier, early in 1856 
settled among these people, with whom no white 
man had ever lived before, and had — oppor- 
tunities for observing their habits, and for collect- 
ing notes respecting both their tribal and family 
traditions and superstitions. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


An article that will be read wherever the 
Fortnightly penetrates is Mr. Trollope’s sketch of 
George Henry Lewes, rightly printed in the Re- 
view of which he was the first editor. The most 
interesting part of the paper is, perhaps, that in 
which Mr. Trollope describes the founding of the 
Review, its early struggles, its change of front 
from the “eclectic” to the definite position ; and 
especially his own successful endeavours to get 
Mr. Lewes to accept the direction. Mr. Trollope 
gives a number of other details of Lewes’s life; 
enough to illustrate most thoroughly his great 
versatility of mind, his activity, his wide sym- 
pathies, and his effectiveness in literature. But, 
though it may appear ungracious to say 80, 
it does seem to the present writer that the 
whole tone of the article, both of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s own part in it and of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison’s short summary of Lewes’s philosophical 
work and position, is too highly pitched to 
be really convincing. For the rest, the Review 
abounds in articles that are eminently worth read- 
ing. Mr. Cliffe Leslie carries on with force and 
knowledge the controversy raised by Mr. Ingram’s 

per on the position of Political Economy ; and 
it must be owned that Mr. Lowe receives quite as 
much as he gave in the struggle. Mr. William 
Gilbert’s paper on the London Medical Schools 
has too much reference to immediate practical 
needs to demand notice here, though the ferment 
which it has excited among the doctors seems ta 
show that there is something init. Lord Hough- 
ton’s Leeds lecture (“Some Phenomena of the 
Imagination”) has the interest of all that now 
comes from his veteran hand. Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son continues his solid and vigorous study of the 
English School of Jurisprudence, dealing this 
time with the “ Historical Method;” but his 
treatment of the whole subject hangs so much 
together that criticism may well be reserved 
until the whole book is published. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s article on “ Chamfort and Rivarol” 
is one of the most entertaining of the series 
in which he has been dealing with French 
men of letters. In a certain sense, indeed, Mr. 


Saintsbury is here trenching upon ground till now . 


reserved for the editor himself—the ground of 
the literary men who preceded the Revolution— 
but the two men described in his = are far 
enough removed from Voltaire call iderot to 
deserve treatment from a different hand. We 
confess to having wondered on seeing the title of 
the article whether, if the question had been 
raised in a circle of well-informed men of 
the present day (say, in the smoking-room 


at the Savile Club), who were Chamfort and 
Rivarol? any would have been found to answer. 
So much forgotten have they been in France 
that Brunet in his latest edition relegates 
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Rivarol to the limbo of his last volume, and dis- 

of Chamfort in a few scornful lines. And 
yet, as Mr. Saintsbury shows, they are the authors 
of some sayings that have become proverbial ; 
“rich as French literature is in this point [of 
anecdotes and sharp things] the hundred pages of 
Ohamfort’s Characters and Portraits contain 
almost as much wealth as all other writers can 
make up between them.” Taking, as they did, 
opposite sides in the revolutionary struggle, the 
origin and antecedents of the two men had much 
in common, both being of no particular birth, and 
both making their way into the literary society of 
the capital by their wits alone; and they are the 
best representatives of the transition between 
“the chamber-wits of the eighteenth century” 
and the journalists of the nineteenth. When 
the Revolution broke out, Chamfort took a 
violently republican side, but soon becoming 
suspect was imprisoned, and finally died a 
horrible and lingering death from self-inflicted 
wounds. Rivarol, the innkeeper’s son, became as 
violently aristocratic, emigrated, was for some 
years the wit of the émigré society in the German 
capitals, and died at Berlin in 1801. To look 
through the ey which Mr. Saintsbury has 
gathered—though his selection is too scanty— 
makes the same sort of impression that a first 
reading of the Essay on Man might make on one 
who had all his life been unconsciously making 
use of it. Here are some of Chamfort’s utter- 
ances, political and otherwise :— 

“La noblesse, disent les nobles, est un intermédiaire 
entre le Roi et le peuple. Oui, comme le 
chien de chasse est intermédiaire entre le chasseur et 
les liévres.” 

“ Sois mon frére ou je vous tue” [it is to Chamfort 
the “ Red” that this satire on the Revolution is due]. 

“You cannot cleanse the stable of Augeas with a 
dusting-brush.” 

“ L’amour, tel qu’il existe dans la société, n’est que 
l’échange de deux fantaisies.” 

“La pire des mésalliances est celle du ceeur.” 


Of Rivarol one of the most famous sayings is that 
in which he complimented “the unlucky author 
of a single couplet :”—“ C’est fort bien, mais il y a 
des longueurs.” On the funeral sermon of the 
Abbé de Vauxcelles he remarked’:—“ On ne sent 
jamais le néant de homme que dans la prose de 
cet orateur.” Of his maxims on politics and life 
these are examples :— 

“La politique est comme le Sphinx de la fable ; 
elle dévore tous ceux qui n’expliquent pas ses 
énigmes.” 

“Les corps politiques recommencent sans cesse ; 
ils ne vivent que de rémédes.” 

“Tl faut plutét pour opérer une révolution une 
certaine masse de bétise de l’une part qu’une certaine 
dose de lumiére de ]’autre.” 

“L’indulgence pour ceux qu’on connait est beau- 
coup plus rare que la pitié pour ceux qu’on ne con- 
nait pas.” 

“Le génie égorge ceux qu'il pille.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism of the two seems to us 
singularly just, as also do his remarks on pensée- 
writing in general. To do it fairly is so easy; 
to do it well, as Joubert and La Rochefoucauld 
did it, is so supremely hard! From those who 
only know books and men as Chamfort and 
Rivarol knew them—in a one-sided and super- 
ficial way—you cannot expect pensées of universal 
truth or profound penetration. “Their axioms 
are rather personal than general, rather amusing 
than instructive, rather showing the acuteness and 
ingenuity of the authors than able to throw light 
on the subjects dealt with.” 


THe Nineteenth Century will give a pang of 
pleasurable pain to those who till now have 
thought theniselves in possession of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s “Complete Poems.” A sonnet has come 
to be added to the collection—a sonnet suggested, 
as its own words reveal, by an intimate experience. 
For the benefit of those who have no indexed 
Dante we may say that the pene on which the 
sonnet is based comes towards the end of the 26th 





canto of the Inferno. Mr. Trollope, in this Re- 
view, deals with a subject that seems to fit him 
better than that which he treats in the Fort- 
nightly. A defence of novel-reading from his 
hand is sure to be both pleasant and effective, 
especially when it takes the form of an apprecia- 
tive criticism of Dickens and Thackeray from the 
moralist’s J of view, showing how edifying a 
spectacle Mr. Pickwick is—“ that an old man, as he 
grows old, should go on loving everybody around 
him, running over wth philanthropy, and happy 
through it all in spite of the susceptibility 
of Mrs. Bardell and the fallings-off of 
Mr. Winkle !”—and holding up _ Beatrix 
Esmond, too, as a spectacle edifying in her way: 
one who makes the girl who reads of her cry out, 
~‘ Not like that; not like that! Whatever fate may 
have in store for me, let it not be like that!” 
There is not, indeed, in Mr. Trollope’s paper much 
that is striking or profound ; but one does not go 
to him for that ; one goes to him for a clear and 
natural expression of what everyone has felt or 
might feel. At the same time, it will be objected 
by most readers that Mr. Trollope overdoes the 
moral side of the novelist’s work, and ignores 
almost completely the artistic side. He would 
find it difficult to apply the same line of advocacy 
in favour of other novels than English ones; and 
yet he would hardly claim for English novels a 
monopoly of desirable qualities. In his article on 
“Cyprus and Mycenae” Mr. A. S. Murray gives 
us, as might be expected, the fruits of great 
knowledge and most careful study. The ques- 
tion of the value and meaning of the recent 
discoveries is, however, one which must be fought 
out by the specialists, and in which we do not pre- 
sume to interfere. We may remark, however, 
that Mr. Murray is not quite so well disposed to 
Dr. Schliemann as some of his other critics are. 
Here is one of his sentences:—“It is always 
pleasant to welcome a discovery, but it makes a 
difference when the discoverer himself has already 
appropriated for it all the usual terms of praise.” 
Elsewhere we come upon an argument that per- 
haps is only needed by Mr. Gladstone and Dr. 
Schliemann themselves :— 

“Let us pause fur a moment to consider the dimen- 
sions of this house, which is described as the royal 
palace. If one thing more than another is calculated 
to impress people with the conviction that the whole 
Homeric story of Agamemnon and the others is a pure 
legend, it is to be soberly asked to believe that here 
he and his ancestors dwelt. He would have been more 
comfortable in one of his many ships. And to bring 
Cassandra here!” 


THERE is very little in the Contemporary that 
calls for notige in these columns. Some of the 
articles must,indeed, interest all—such as Prof. 
Jevons’s most rational plea for a “State Parcel 
Post,” to defend us against the unscrupulous mon- 
opoly of the railway companies—but in literary 
papers the number is singularly wanting. Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s “Farmhouse Dirge” is a poor 
echo of “The May Queen,” without any of the 
somewhat old-fashioned vigour that has gained 
him some admirers, Mr. R. S. Poole’s first paper 
on Egypt is the beginning of an attempt to popu- 
larise the knowledge of ancient Egypt, and as 
such, is interesting; the writer's name is a 
guarantee of the matter of the article. But, as 
has often been the case before, M. Monod’s small- 
print pages on “ Life and Thought in France” are 
what is best worth reading in the number. They 
give, in the non-political part, a complete picture 
of what is being done in literature in France, 
and their political portion is equally full and 
vigorous. Among his notices, the best worth 
attention seem to be those of M. Stapfer’s 
book, Shakspeare et 1 Antiquité, and of several of 
the recent revelations of eighteenth-century poli- 
tics, such as the Duc de Broglie’s Le Secret du 
Rot, and M. Masson’s Mémoires et lettres du Car- 
dinal de Bernis—both lately touched upon by the 
same critic in our own columns, These, how- 
ever, are but few out of a vast mass, under the 





weight of which most men would stagger, but 
sree M. Monod seems to wear “lightly, like a 
ower.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH TRIOLETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Dublin : Jan, 6, 1879. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, in his valuable notes on 
“Some Foreign Forms of Verse,” printed in Mr. 
Davenport Adams's Latter-Day Lyrics, writes as 
follows :— 
“As far as can be ascertained, the Triolet has not 
been written at all in English until quite recently. 
Mr. Swinburne’s admirable ‘Match’ (Poems and 
Ballads, 1st Series, 1866) is apparently reminiscent 
of this form ; but the pair of Triolets by Mr. Robert 
Bridges (Poems; Pickering, 1873) seem the first of 
their kind.” 
I have not seen it noticed that three Triolets, con- 
nected in subject, were written by Patrick Oarey, 
a Cavalier poet of the seventeenth century. From 
the manuscript of his poems, presented by John 
Murray to Walter Scott, was printed by Scott in 
the year 1820 a thin quarto, with the title Trivial 
Poems and Triolets Written in Obedience to Mrs. 
Tomkin’s Commands by Patrick Carey, 20th Aug., 
1651. It is noted by Lowndes that the poems 
were previously mg x (when and where is not 
said), of which Sir Walter Scott was not aware. 
Carey was a lover of dainty metres, and has 
written several graceful and sprightly pieces. The 
mirthful poems are all classed under the heading 
‘“‘ Ballades,” and the religious poems, in whatever 
form, under that of “ Triolets.” As the volume 
appears to be little known, I copy here one of 
the three Triolets; but the lively singer Patrick 
Carey, ‘as staunch a Cavalier, and nearly as good a 
a as the celebrated Colonel Lovelace” (so Scott 
escribes him, not unjustly), must not be judged 
from this spiritless piece of verse-making :— 
““ Worldly designes, feares, hopes, farwell ! 
Farewell all earthly joyes and cares ! 
On nobler thoughts my soule shall dwell, 
Worldly designes, feares, hopes, farwell ! 
Att quiet, in my peaceful ce 
Tle thincke on God, free from your snares ; 
Worldly desigues, feares, hopes, farwell! 
Farwell all earthly joyes and cares.” 
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Was “Mrs. Tomkin,” for whom Carey wrote, 
Mrs. Tomkins—sister of the poet Waller—whose 
husband was executed for his share in Waller’s 
plot, 1643? 

Epwarp Dowpen. 








HAMLETS LEAPING INTO OPHELIA’S GRAVE. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: January 6, 1879. 

Mr. Irving’s change of the traditional leaping 
into the grave, and Mr. Moy Thomas’s approval of 
this “thoughtful emendation,” as he terms it 
(AcapEMY, January 4, p. 18, col. 2), are, perhaps, 
both against Shakspere’s authority, and his friend 
and colleague Richard Burbage’s acting under his 
eye. Few of your readers will, at first sight, 
doubt that the following lines (? about 1620) 
printed by Joseph Hazlewood—in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June, 1825, volume xcv., part i, page 
298—from a MS. in his possession, refer to Bur- 
bage’s acting of Hamlet. 


“ On y* death of ye famous Actor R. Burbadge. 
“ Hee’s gon, and with him what a world are dead. 
Oft have I seene him leape into a grave 
Suiting y° person (we" hee us’d to have) 
Of a mad lover, w*" so true an eye, 
~~ there I would have sworne hee meant to 
ye.” 
And if so, Mr, Irving and Mr. Thomas stand con- 
demned by Shakspere himself. But it is, of 
course, probable—some may say, certain—that 
the lines above do not point to the acting of 
Hamlet,* inasmuch as there never could have 
been any reason in anyone’s mind for expecting 
Hamlet to die in Ophelia’s grave. True that he 
asks Laertes, 
‘* Dost thou come heere to whine ; 
To outface me with leaping in her Grave +? 
Be buried quicke with her, and so will I,” 
but he at once shows that it is all talk, by adding, 
four lines after, 
“Nay, and thou’lt mouth, 
Tle rant as well as thou.” 
Also, if the four Burbage lines following the five 
above quoted refer to the intended death in the 
grave, as they seem to do, and not to a later 
‘death, the Hamlet allusion is further negatived, 
for they run thus :— 
“‘Oft have I seene him play this part in jest 
So lively, y* spectators, and the rest 
Of his crewes, whilst hee did but seeme to bleed, 
Amazed, thought hee had bene deade indeed.” 
At any rate these lines require notice in any 
‘discussion of the subject. IF. J. FuRNIVALL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonpDay, Jan. 13.—5 p.m. London Institution: “Good and 
bad Etymology,” by E. B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. British Architects, 

8.30 P.M. Geographical: “A Journey through Cyprus in 
the Autumn of 1878,” by J. Thomson ; ‘‘ Recent In- 
formation from Victoria Nyanza,” by E. Hutchinson. 

‘TvuEsDAY, Jan. 14.—1 p.m. Horticultural. 

3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Animal Development,” by 
Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ Railway Work in 
Japan ;” “On the best means of Developing New 
Countries by Railways.” 

8 P.M. Photographic: “ Notes on Emulsion Processes,” by. 
Capt. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Habits and Changes of Plumage of 
Humboldt’s Penguin,” by A. D. Bartlett; “ Anatomy 
of Hyaena crocuta,” by Dr. Morrison Watson and Dr. 
A. H. Young; “Collection of Birds made by Mr. 
Huebner, on Duke of York Island and New Britain,” 
by Dr. O. Finsch, 

WEDNEsDAY, Jan. 15.—7 P.M. Entomological : Anniversary. 

7.15 P.M. Meteorological : Annual General Meeting. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘Economy and Safety, by the Use 
= —- Couplings on Railways,” by T. A. Brockel- 

ank. 








* The after lines naming Hamlet, &c., printed by 
Mr. Collier, are evidently forged ones. See Dr. 
Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse. 

t Several girl friends of mine have long been 
shocked by the notion of Laertes and Hamlet showing 
their love for Ophelia by stamping on her coffinless 
corpse, with only a little mould and a few flowers 
over it. 





8 P.M. Archaeological Association: “The Roman Army in 
North Britain, with Reference to recent Discoveries,” 
by T. Morgan; “Roman fictile Statuettes from the 
Allier,” by C. Roach Smith ; “The Roman Road be- 
tween Denver and Peterborough,” by C. Little. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 16.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘“ Electric 
Induction,” by J. H. Gordon. 

7 P.M. London Institution: “ Man’s Power of Modifying 

rnal Nature,” by Prof. G. Rolleston. 

7 P.M. Numismatic. 

8P.M. Linnean: “On the Colchiaceae and aberrant 
Tribes of Liliaceae,” by J. G. Baker. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 17.—8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Afghanistan,” by 
C. E. D. Black. 

8 P.M. Philological : “ Comparison of the Gaurian with the 
Romance Languages,” by E. L. Brandreth. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “The Electric Light,” by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 18.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Reptilian 
Life,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 








SCIENCE. 


Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
A. Kerner. With a Prefatory Letter by 
Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. The 
Translation revised and edited by W. 
Ogle, M.A.. M.D. (C. Kegan Paul 
.& Co.) 


Tue Fertilisation of Flowers is fast obtain- 
ing a literature of its own. Altogether neg- 
lected since the days of Andrew Knight, 
Ko6lreuter, and K. K. Sprengel, in the last 
century, the subject was again brought into 
notice by the genius. of Darwin, and has 
been followed out, with rich increase in 
knowledge, by Hildebrand and Hermann 
Miiller in Germany, Delpino in Italy, and 
many other workers inferior in industry 
only to them. But even now the English 
reader who is acquainted with none but his 
mother tongue has not access to the richest 
stores of information. Darwin’s LPffecis 
of Cross- and Self-fertilisation in the Vege- 
table Kingdom is a valuable record of 
personal experiment rather than a summary 
of results already obtained; and the same 
may be said of the Rev. G. Henslow’s forth- 
coming contribution to the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society ; while Sir John Lub- 
bock’s British Wild Flowers considered in 
Relation to Insects relates only to the limited 
area of the British Islands. The student 
who desires a comprehensive insight into 
the subject must read Miiller’s Befruchtung 
der Blumen durch Insekten, und die gegen- 
seitigen Anpassungen beider, together with 
the supplementary papers by the same 
writer which have since appeared, from time 
to time, in the columns of Nature. It is 
greatly to be desired that at least a summary 
of the results of these various observations 
should be placed within the reach of the 
English reader. 

The general law arrived at by all these 
observers is that the various parts of nearly 
all flowers are so constructed as to tempt 
insects to place their bodies in such a posi- 
tion, while visiting the flower and rifling its 
nectaries, that they must necessarily rub the 
pollen out of the anthers on to some parti- 
cular part of the body, which subsequently 
comes into contact with the stigma of an- 
other flower of the same kind, thus ensuring 
cross-fertilisation, or, as Kerner prefers to 
call it, allogamy. ‘I'he contrivance for this 
purpose—depending on the shape of the 
petals, the relative positions and times of 
maturity of the male and female organs, and 
numerous other arrangements—sometimes, as 
the Germans say, “ lies on the hand ; ” while 
sometimes a careful examination continually 


By Dr. 





reveals more and still more minute contriy- 
ances for the same purpose, before unsus. 
pected. It has been reserved for the author 
whose work lies before us—the Professor of 
Botany in the University of Innsbruck, 
already favourably known by his treatise 
Die Schutzmittel des Pollens gegen die Nach- 
theile vorzeitigen Dislocation und Befeuchtung, 
and various other smaller publications—to 
point out the details of a companion picture 
to this; and we have to thank Dr. Ogle, 
himself an original worker in the same field, 
for an easy and graceful translation of a 
very important contribution to botanical 
knowledge. 

The attraction of the favoured insects is 
not all that is required. Their visits to the 
flowers are not disinterested; they come in 
search of food; and if they find the nectary 
already rifled, they fly away again without 
performing their service to the plant in the 
transmission of pollen. Prof. Kerner’s task 
is to show that flowers exhibit a second set 
of contrivances—for excluding the “unbidden 
guests”’ who would steal the honey without 
performing any service to the plant, and 
thus prevent the visits of the favoured in- 
sects. It is as if you invited a number of 
people to dinner, not with the benevolent 
object of giving them savoury food to eat 
and good wine to drink, but for the purpose 
of yourself gaining knowledge from the 
sparkling wit of their discourse. You must 
take care not to leave your larder open, lest 
the profanum vulgus enter, and rob not only 
your bidden guests of their dinner, but you 
of the benefit of their wit. With the utmost 
ingenuity our author shows how unprofitable 
insects are excluded from the nectary, not 
only by minute arrangements and points of 
structure within the flower, the purpose of 
which has been hitherto unsuspected, but 
even by characters of the stem, leaves, and 
other parts of the flower, which have at 
first sight no connexion with the process of 
fertilisation. A few examples will serve to 
make his argument clear. 

The well-known cultivated genus Pent- 
stemon differs from the usual type of the 
natural order to which it belongs, the 
Scrophulariaceae, in the presence of a fifth 
stamen, which, however, is functionless so 
far as the ordinary purpose of stamens is 
concerned, being destitute of an anther. 
This is usually regarded as the survival of a 
primitive pentamerous structure; but no 
reason has hitherto been suggested why a 
barren stamen should have been conserved 
in this particular genus. This is explained 
by Kerner in the following manner :—There 
is in the flower abundance of nectar con- 
tained in two pouch-like spaces between the 
corolla and the bases of the two shorter 
stamens. The shape of the stamens pre- 
vents the nectar from trickling out im a 
downward direction ; but, on the other hand, 
it is able to flow freely into an open space 
of considerable size above the ovary, which 
is overarched by the corolla. But for the 


contrivance directly to be mentioned, insects 
of even a considerable size could reach this 
secondary receptacle of nectar through the 
open bell-shaped mouth of the corolla, and 
rifle the honey without ever coming into 
contact with either the stigma or the anther, 
and therefore without being of any service 
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in promoting cross-fertilisation. The fifth 
barren stamen lies obliquely across the 
corolla, crossing the bases of the other fila- 
ments and the style, and fixing its dilated 
apex against the lower wall of the corolla 
like a buttress. It thus forms a cross-bar 
in front of the nectar receptacle, leaving 
only on each side a narrow fissure scarcely a 
millimétre in width, and thus effectually 
protecting it from marauding incursions. 
The fissure is, however, just wide enough to 
admit the proboscis of a hymenopterous or 
lepidopterous insect, which, sitting in the 
mouth of the open corolla while sucking the 
honey, must necessarily brush with its wings 
or body either the stigma or anthers, ac- 
cording to the stage of development of the 
flower. Turning now to Miiller’s Befrucht- 
ung der Blumen, we find that Pentstemon 
is proterandrous (therefore cross-fertilised), 
and that the only insects mentioned by 
Delpino and Hildebrand as visiting its 
flowers are the hymenopterous genera 
Bombus, Anthidium, and Apis. 

Or take another instance from the -sin- 
gular flowers of the well-known English 
plant, the Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia 
palustris). We have here, intervening be- 
tween the petals and the stamens, five bodies, 
sometimes called ‘‘ staminodes,”’ the morpho- 
logical value and the function of which have 
both been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. Their primary object is undoubt- 
edly nectariferous; on the inner side of 
each are two small longitudinal depressions 
which secrete nectar and are abundantly 
visited by insects, especially diptera. But 
this does not explain the peculiar form of 
these ‘“* staminodes,”’ the upper part of which 
is a kind of trellis-work, each division 
ending in a round, shining, but not viscid 
knob. Kerner points out that if flying 
insects in search of the honey light at once 
in the centre of the flower, which is very 
decidedly proterandrous, they must inevitably 
brush with some part of their body either 
an open anther or the stigma, which, at 
different periods in the development of the 
flower, occupy almost precisely the same 
position. If, however, an insect alighted on 
the corolla, it could, but for this peculiar 
arrangement, enjoy to the full its repast of 
nectar, and then depart without performing 
any service in return. This trellis-work 
contrivance forces the insect to clamber over 
it in search of the honey, and thus to act in 
precisely the same way for the advantage of 
the flower as if it had in the first place 
alighted in its centre. The contrivances, 
therefore, to which our author calls atten- 
tion sometimes benefit the. flower by ex- 
cluding unbidden guests, sometimes by 
forcing the invited guests to enter and leave 
the banquet-room by a particular door. 

But the wealth and variety of adaptation 
of structure to function is by no means con- 
fined to the floral organs. A similar ex- 
planation is offered of peculiarities in the 
structure of almost every part of the plant. 
Thus the access of small wingless, useless, 
and therefore injurious insects to the flower 
is prevented in some species by the dense 
weft of woolly hairs which covers the 
stem and leaves; in others by the precisely 
Opposite contrivance of their perfectly 
glabrous or waxy surface, this last character 





being particularly effective in preventing 
the visits of ants. Viscid hairs or glutinous 
secretions are especially efficacious for this 
purpose, completely barring the way to the 
flower against insects which would seek to 
reach it by means of the stem. Even in the 
case of Pinguicula, while recognising the fact 
which has been proved by the observation of 
Darwin and others, that the viscid secretion 
exuded by the glands with which the leaves 
are studded has the power of dissolving and 
digesting animal substances, Prof. Kerner 
believes that its principal object is to pre- 
vent small insects from reaching the flower. 
I may venture to point out that some little 
doubt is thrown upon this explanation by 
the fact that the flowers of Pinguicula have 
generally completely disappeared by the end 
of June, fertilisation having probably taken 
place in May, while the secretion from the 
leaves continues in full activity till August 
or September. 

On one point Kerner is at issue with his 
master, Darwin. With reference to rudimen- 
tary or aborted organs, Darwin says (Origin 
of Species, sixth edition, p. 400) :—‘It ap- 
pears probable that disuse has been the main 
agent in rendering organs rudimentary. It 
would at first lead, by slow steps, to the 
more and more complete reduction of a 
part, until at last it became rudimentary.” 
Kerner, on the other hand, holds “ that 
structures which, owing to external condi- 
tions, have become useless or even prejudi- 
cial to a plant therefore undergo gradual 
degradation or abortion is a notion which 
must be most decidedly rejected ;” in other 
words, that for an organ to become abortive 
it must not only be useless, but positively 
injurious, natural selection then acting in 
the ordinary way. I must confess that 
Kerner’s view seems to me to require more 
extensive support from facts than he has 
brought forward in its favour. The four 
stamens of Scrophulariaceae and Labiatae 
are generally admitted to result from a de- 
gradation from the pentamerous type. Has 
the fifth stamen become so positively in- 
jurious that natural selection has eliminated 
in most cases even its very rudiment ? And 
has the same process reduced to two the 
number of stamens in Salvia, Calceolaria, 
and Veronica? The reply will probably be 
that these aborted stamens have been in- 
jurious, though we are not able to point out 
the exact way.* It will perhaps be even 
more difficult for the advocates of Kerner’s 
theory to show that the possession of wings 
was a positive disadvantage to the apteryx, 
or the possession of eyes to the inhabitants of 
subterranean lakes. 

The last section of the book is devoted to 
a very admirable line of argument to show 
how the gradual growth of these protective 
adaptations may have resulted in the pro- 
duction of what is universally recognised as 
a distinct species. The author thus traces 
the genesis of Soldanella montana of the 
forest-region of the Eastern Alps, with its 
tall stem, glandular peduncles, strong and 
elongated flaps over its nectar-cavity, and 
comparatively late time of flowering, to the 
familiar Soldanella alpina of the high Alps, 


* Dr. Ogle (Popular Science Review, Jan. 1870) 
suggests that the fifth stamen is disadvantageous, 
from getting in the way of the style and stigma. 








with its short glabrous stem, small and 
delicate flaps to the nectar-cavities, and very 
early time of flowering. 

We used to hear, years ago, a good deal 
about the “romance of natural history.” 
No more interesting chapter in this romance 
has been written than the one just contributed 
by Prof. Kerner. ALrrep W. Bennett. 








T. Macci Plauti Comoediae. Recensuit F. 
Ritschelius, sociis operae adsumptis G. 
Loewe, G. Goetz, F. Schoell. Tomi I. 
Fasc. II. Epidicum continens. (Lipsiae : 
Teubner. ) 


Wuen Friedrich Ritschl, at the age of 
nearly seventy, undertook the task for which 
his brilliant and unwearied labours for 
twenty years had been preparing him—that of 
re-editing and completing his critical edition 
of Plautus—he never entertained the hope 
that he would live to finish it himself. He 
looked for the completion of his work to 
three of the younger members of that il- 
lustrious school of ‘ Ritschelianer” which 
numbers more than forty of the most dis- 
tinguished professors of Germany, more 
than forty directors of her Gymnasia, and of 
younger and for the most part less dis- 
tinguished scholars more than could easil 

be numbered. The master himself only 
lived to give us a revised edition of the 
Trinummus, and the first part of his Neue 
Plautinische Excurse, one of the most 
striking proofs of his fidelity to his own 
favourite motto ynpdcxw det worda didac- 
kdpevoc. After his death in November 
1876, while the bulk of his library was 
sold to the Russian Government for 
the University of Dorpat, and his splendid 
collection of Programmes and Reviews was 
fortunately secured for Cambridge, his un- 
equalled collection of Plautine literature 
was reserved for the use of his destined 
successors in the work of editing the author 
whom he had made so peculiarly his own. 
Dr. Goetz, to whom we owe the first instal- 
ment of the new edition in the Hpidicus, 
has already won for himself a conspicuous 
place among the younger scholars of Ger- 
many. Already known as one of the most 
promising of Ritschl’s pupils, he left the 
university to take his place in the ranks of 
the army in the Franco-German war, and 
returned to his Plautine studies with the Iron 
Cross for distinguished valour on his breast. 
Not long afterwards Dr. Goetz was called 
to act as co-director of the Seminary which 
the enlightened liberality of the Russian 
Government maintains at the University of 
Leipzig for the higher scientific training of 
students of philology of Slavonic—not ex- 
clusively Russian—nationality.: As a kind of 
Introduction to the new edition of Plautus, 
he recently published, with his two col- 
leagues in tbe task, a valuable volume 
of Analecta Plautina; and now he has 
issued a text of the Epidicus, with o 
critical commentary, which takes its place 
worthily by the side of the Trinummus 
of his illustrious master. It does not appear 
why the EHpidicus was chosen as the first 
instalment of the new edition; but we are 
not disposed to complain of the choice. It 
is not included in Ritschl’s first (unfinished) 
edition, or in the two excellent, but now 
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somewhat antiquated, volumes published by 
Fleckeisen. We have no modern critical 
edition but that which was issued in 1865 
by C. E. Geppert; and this, though not 
without its merits, is based upon an im- 
perfect collation of the Ambrosian MS., 
and is edited on principles which cannot be 
satisfactory to anyone who looks upon the 
school of Ritschl as representing the highest 
standpoint yet reached by scientific criti- 
cism. The play, if not among the best of 
Plautus, is yet far from being the worst; 
its plot, if somewhat complicated, is lively 
and skilfully developed, and its moral tone, 
though lax, is far less offensive than that of 
some other of the comedies. The text sup- 
plies plenty of opportunities for testing the 
eritical skill of an _ editor, and the 
cantica require for their proper arrangement 
all that instinctive sense of metre for which 
Ritschl was so justly famous, and which he 
was able to pass on to his pupils in some- 
what the same way as it had come to him 
from Gottfried Hermann. But there are 
very few places in which the MS. tradition 
is so hopelessly confused as it is almost 
throughout in the Truculentus, the play 
undertaken by Prof. Schoell; and the 
editor has, for the most part, the help of 
the Ambrosian MS., though unfortunately 
there are too many places in which it is 
wholly illegible. Perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the present edition will be gener- 
ally held to be the minute collation of this 
MS., which is due to the wonderful patience 
aud accuracy of Dr. Loewe. Every letter 
has been examined thrice over with the 
greatest care; and many passages which 
Geppert had entirely ignored receive much 
light from the traces of an earlier reading 
thus secured—e.g., verse 567, where the testi- 
- mony of the Ambrosian at once restores a 
legitimate metre to a line at which Lach- 
mann, Fleckeisen, and Buecheler had la- 
boured in vain. In some places the results 
of Dr. Loewe’s examination have been anti- 
cipated by Prof. Studemund ; but, unfortu- 
nately, Studemund’s long-promised edition 
is still delayed, and we have only fragmen- 
tary and scattered indications of his views. 
Dr. Goetz has, as a rule, shown a 
most praiseworthy caution in departing from 
the MS. reading; he has not even been 
seduced by Ritschl’s authority into inserting 
the final d in any case, except in, med and 
ted; and his own emendations are sound and 
conservative. But there are one or two 
instances in which he has, I think, need- 
lessly deviated from it. For instance, in 
verse 658 A reads quite plainly saevivit 
senex ; on the authority of Luchs, Dr. Goetz 
reads ‘ saevibunt senes,” because, as Luchs 
supposes, in 614 it reads senex for senes; 
but this is not the case, according to Loewe’s 
collation ; and even if it were so, there is no 
similarity in the context ; in 658 Epidicus is 
expressing his fear of the anger of his master 
alone: what the other old gentleman may 
say or do is of little matter to him. In 
matters of orthography, too, we might have 
desired a little more fidelity. Dr. Goetz is 
unquestionably right in retaining patierin, 
aureis (Ritschl on Trin. 336), orasseis, 
preimum, and, perhaps, vile (with B); but 
is it not forsaking the only principle which 
can guide us with safety, if for the sake of 





a seeming consistency he alters vesti into 
vestei (he leaves aures in verse 335), bene- 
volus into benivolus, suspicio into suspitio? 
The last is especially rash, in the doubt 
which still hangs about the formation of 
the word. More may be said for the cor- 
rection of percunctari of A into percontari, 
on the ground that A in other plays gives 
the more correct form. In 620 it would 
have been better with A to keep the form 
ravistellus, which has plenty of support. 
Of Dr. Goetz’s own emendations some 
are exceedingly happy—e.g.: “hoc oppido 
pollinctumst” (v. 339) for pollitumst ; 
“lumbos porgite” (v. 732) for the purgite 
of A, where B has surgite; “ nimis erunt ob- 
noxiossae”’ (v. 695), much better than 
Ritschl’s “nil verod obnoxiosso ;” “ quid 
vis igitur ” (52) ; he is right, too, in correct- 
ing “intereas” into “interbitas” in verse 
76, the inferior MSS. making the same 
error elsewhere ; and in adopting the read- 
ing of A ‘‘ at enim—bat enim” in verse 95. 
In verse 136 the correction “‘ hercle qui” is 
a neat one, but it is unnecessary if we admit 
the form homoni for homini, for which there 
is much to be said (cp. Ritschl on Trin. 1018). 
Dr. Goetz does well in retaining, whenever 
he has authority, equidem, the use of which 
shows how far Plautus was from sharing 
the error of Cicero in supposing that the 
word was connected with ego, an error 
which is still flourishing in many quarters. 

The notes and Preface are honourably free 
from that tone of asperity which marks so 
much of modern Plautine criticism. Dr. 
Goetz can even find a difference of opinion 
upon the arrangement of the cantica without 
going beyond a gentle “ quod veri est dissi- 
millimum.” The great work has made a 
most successful beginning; every scholar 
will wish it a prosperous continuation with 
as little delay as is consistent with the same 
thoroughness of execution. 

A. S. WILEINs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


On Vinous Fermentation.—In a posthumous 
treatise by Claude Bernard “On the Vital Pheno- 
mena common to Animals and Plants,” the 
illustrious physiologist expresses some views on 
fermentation which are altogether opposed to the 
teaching of M. Pasteur. Biassed by theory, not- 
withstanding his devotion to the experimental 
method, Bernard endeavours to ascribe the fer- 
mentation of grape-juice to the presence of a 
soluble ferment, acting chemically, and developed 
independently of the presence of specific organisms 
as a natural result of the maturation of the fruit. 
Roused by this challenge, M. Pasteur immediately 
set about repeating one of his old experiments on 
the subject. He had formerly demonstrated that 
the germs of the vinous ferment were not deposited 
on the surface of the grapes till a comparatively 
late stage in their development; that while the 
grapes were unripe they were altogether free from 
such particles. Accordingly, by wrapping up certain 
bunchesof the fruit in cotton-wool, and enclosing 
othersin hermetically-sealed glass cases, in the latter 
part of July, he might anticipate that such pro- 
tected bunches would yield a juice absolutely 
incapable of spontaneously entering on ferment- 
ation. These anticipations were exactly fulfilled. 
When the grapes had reached maturity (during 
the second week in October), they were crushed 
with suitable precautions against accidental con- 
tamination. A pure saccharine must was thus 








obtained, which refused to ferment when main- 
tained at a suitable temperature. Some of the 
protected bunches were allowed to be in contact 
with their unprotected neighbours for a short 
time before they were pressed ; these yielded a 
fermentable juice, obviously owing to their having 
been infected with specific germs (Comptes Rendus, 
25 Novembre, 1878). 


Researches on Vaso-motor Nerves.—Ascribing 
most of the difficulties and discrepancies in the 
existing doctrines on this subject to the fact that 
so large a number of enquirers had limited their 
experiments to the sciatic of the dog—a highly 
complex nerve, supplying blood-vessels too small to 
allow of any direct registration of the blood- 

ressure in their interior—MM. Dastre and Morat 

ave directed their attention to the common trunk 
of the plantar nerves in Solipeds (horse, ass), 
This trunk supplies a part which is at once very 
vascular, and devoid of muscles—two obvious 
advantages. It is homologous with the pesterior 
tibial nerve of man. Variations in the calibre 
of the blood-vessels were continuously registered 
by the simultaneous measurement of the blood- 
pressure in the internal digital artery and vein 
(Comptes Rendus, 2 Décembre, 1878). It was 
found that section of the nerve was immediately 
followed by a rise of pressure in both artery and 
vein, lasting only a few seconds. This was attri- 
buted to a reflex stimulus operating on the heart. 
The next effect was a gradual fall of pressure in 
the artery, and a corresponding rise in the vein, 
which went on till a new equilibrium had been 
established. The permanent effect of section 
is, accordingly, dilatation of the blood-vessels. 
When the peripheral end of the divided nerve 
was stimulated, the pressure at once began to 
rise in the artery and fall in the vein (constric- 
tion); then, in from fifteen to twenty seconds, 
whatever the nature and intensity of the stimulus, 
the pressure quickly returned to its original level, 
and then deviated in the opposite direction (fall 
in artery, rise in vein). This last effect was more 
considerable in duration than intensity. The se- 
quence of phenomena is identical with that 
observed in similar experiments on the cervical 
sympathetic. It may be concluded, generally, 
that the fibres in the plantar trunk exert a vaso- 
constrictor action; the existence of vaso-dilator 
fibres in it being a totally unnecessary hypo- 
thesis. 


On the Volatile Constituents of the Excreta.— 
When human faeces are distilled with acetic 
acid, phenol and indol are among the resulting 
products; besides these, however, Brieger has 
found a new substance, skatol, as well as a yellow, 
pungent oil (Journal fiir prakt. Chemie, xvii., 
124), Skatol resembles indol in forming white 
lamellar crystals, and exhaling a strong faecal 
odour. It differs from indol in its melting- 
point (93°5 C.), in being less soluble in water, 
and in not yielding the characteristic reaction 
with fuming nitric acid. Brieger identifies skatol 
with a substance resembling indol which Kiihne 
obtained by fusing albumen with caustic potash, 
and one procured at an earlier period by Nencki 
and Secretan from putrefying albuminous matters. 
The excreta of the dog yield no skatol. Pan- 
creatic digestion of albuminous compounds out- 
side the body yielded indol in abundance, but no 
trace of skatol. When a small dose of skatol is 
injected under the skin of a rabbit, its urine 
acquires the property of turning violet on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid and calcium chlo- 
ride, or of hydrochloric acid alone. A dirty- 
violet pigment separates from the liquid on 
standing ; this does not sublime, and is certainly 
not indigo. 


Newncxi (Centralblatt f. d. med. Wiss., No. 47, 


1878) describes a convenient method for procuring 
skatol. Finely-minced fresh pancreas and muscu- 


lar tissue freed from fat are mixed with water and 
set aside for many months. In one experiment, 
putrefaction was allowed to goon from May to 
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October at the ordinary temperature of the room, 
which varied from 3°5 to 27°50. At the end of 
the time the liquid contained skatol, but not a 
trace of indol. The new product was separated 
by distillation and precipitated by picric acid, 
with which it forms a crystalline compound. 
Quantitative analysis yielded O,H,N as its em- 
pirical formula. When albuminous matters are 
allowed to putrefy in contact with pancreatic tissue 
for a short time (four or five days) at a tempera- 
ture of 37° C., indol alone is formed, without any 
skatol. It isa curious circumstance that a sub- 
stance readily procured by acting on albumen with 
fused caustic potash at a temperature of 260°-290°, 
and generated in the human intestine at the tem- 
ture of the body, should require a period of 
ve months at a relatively low temperature for 
putrefaction to produce it outside the system. 


Action of Defibrinated Blood on Glycogen.—It has 
been shown by Tiegel that sugar is rapidly formed 
by the action of fresh blood, deprived of its fibrin, 
on glycogen in solution, when the conditions are 
such as involve the destruction of the red cor- 
puscles. This action of defibrinated blood on 

lycogen has recently been studied by Boehm aud 
Hoffmann (Archiv. f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol., 
x.,1 and 2) in order to throw light on a pheno- 
menon which they observed to result from the in- 
jection of glycogen into the veins of animals dur- 
ing life. Under such circumstances the urine is 
found to contain varying proportions of glucose, 

ther with a carbohydrate closely resembling the 
achroodextrin of Briicke. The chief result of 
their enquiries was to show that in Tiegel’s experi- 
ment two substances are invariably produced— 
viz., glucose and a compound to which they give 
the name of achrooglycogen. This compound 
differs from glycogen in not giving any reaction 
with iodine, and in being somewhat less opales- 
cent. It differs from achroodextrin, moreover, in its 
greater rotatory power on the plane of polarisa- 
tion. Now, while the conversion of the glycogen 
into achrooglycogen is complete and immediate, 
the formation of sugar does not reach its maxi- 
mum till an hour has elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the experiment. Further, this maximum 
never exceeds 30 per cent. of the total amount of 
sugar which would result from the complete sac- 
charification of all the glycogen originally present. 
Neither can it be in any degree increased by aug- 
menting the quantity of blood nmr or by 
allowing its action to continue for a longer time. 





Tue widow of the late E. J. Eichwald has ex- 
pressed a wish to present to the University of 
St. Petersburg the remainder of his palaeonto- 
logical collection, which would thus be con- 
centrated in one institution, the principal part 
of the collection having been acquired by the 
university some years ago. It contains fossilised 
remains from all the geological formations of 
European Russia, including Petchora and the 
Crimea, as also the Caucasus, Siberia, and the 
Aleutian Islands. A considerable part con- 
sists of specimens only to be met with in 
this collection—?.e., such as have nowhere 
since been found in Russia. The entire 
number of specimens amounts to about 30,000, 
and they were collected by Eichwald since the 
year 1825. Many foreign students of the science 
wished to acquire the collection, and the deceased 
was about to sell it to the late Mr. Peabody ; but 
the transaction was not concluded, in consequence 
of Mr. Peabody's death. 


The Localisation of Cerebral Disease. By David 
Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
This is a reprint of three lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians in the course of 
last year. They may be regarded as supple- 
mentary, from the pathological side, to the same 
author's treatise on the Functions of the Brain. 
The applicability of the results obtained by his 
well-known experiments on the brain of the Aimee 
animals to the elucidation of changes wrought by 





disease in the human subject has been questioned 
by competent critics: among others by Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, who attributes cerebral paralysis, at any 
rate in some instances, not to functional annihila- 
tion of the diseased part of the brain, but to in- 
hibitory action exerted at a distance from the seat 
of lesion. Such a view as this must necessari!y be op- 
posed to any theory of cerebral localisation, so far, 
at least, as it may rest oo gery oa founda- 
tions. By placing the records of former clinical 
observers under contribution, Ferrier has succeeded 
in collecting a large mass of evidence in support, 
not merely of localisation generally, but of his 
own doctrines in to it. Dealing in succes- 
sion with lesions (destructive and irritative) of 
the antero-frontal region, of the motor area, and of 
the sensory regions, he makes out a strong prima 
facie case in his own favour. The book is well 
and clearly written ; and the sole objections which 
can be inst it by a captious reviewer are 
a slight but decided indifference to adverse facts, 
and a somewhat over-sanguine way of treating 
startling hypotheses as if they were demonstrated 
and generally-received truths. But these are 
hardly defects in what is avowedly a piece of 
special pleading, addressed, not to beginners, but 
to a highly-trained and competent audience. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the. October Romania A. Morel-Fatio pub- 
lishes (with a short Introduction) the part of 
the fifteenth-century Libro de Exenplos wanting 
in the Madrid MS., according to a MS. lately 
acquired by the Paris National Library, which 
reveals as the author Climente Sanchez; and E. 
Cosquin gives some more popular tales of Lorraine, 
accompanied by numerous comparisons with tales 
from all parts of the world. G. Paris contributes 
three valuable reviews (of Jung’s Rémer und 
Romanen in den Donaulindern, von Lebinski’s Die 
Declination der Substantiva in der Oil-Sprache, 
and Freund's Ueber die Verbalflexion der diltesten 
franzisischen Sprachdenkmiler), in the last of 
which he gives some new explanations of the 
origin of the Old French terminations of the first 
plural of verbs (Mod. Fr. -mes, -ons); and there 
are several interesting short articles and notices 
of the contents of allied periodicals. 


Tue last number of the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Filologi (Ny rekke. III.) contains, under the 
title of “ Ljudférsvagning i akcentlésa ord,” a 
paper on the voiced initial thorn in the Scandi- 
navian languages and in English, by Dr. Axel 
Kock, of Lund, in which the dh in English the, 
thou, &c., and the corresponding Swedish and 
Danish den, du, is regarded as a very late 
“weakening” of original breathed ¢h—against 
Sweet and others, who assume these words to be 
remnants of an earlier stage in which initial dh 
was universal, a view which, although opposed to 
some extent to the well-known “ Verner’s law,” 
is certainly supported by the evidence of the 
oldest English and German orthographies, and, as 

rds the pronominal words, by the oldest Ice- 
landic MSS. Kock’s paper is mainly a re-state- 
ment of the views which before Sweet's theory 
was advanced were universally accepted, The 
change from voiceless to voiced—* singbar ” and 
“icke-sfingbar,” as he curiously enough designates 
them—he explains as due simply to want of 
stress, and assumes the +. th—t—d, for Sw. and 
Dan. du, not th—dh—d. The really valuable part 
of the paper is the instances given of the change 
of initial th into 4 in Feroic (har =Icel. par, &c.) 
and other Scandinavian dialects, on which the 
writer bases a new etymology of the pronoun 
hann—namely, that it is simply a weakened form 
of the accusative pann, the feminine pd becoming 
first Ad, and then, by analogy of the masc., Adn, 
and, by further analogical u-mutation, Adén. If 
this ingenious and very plausible explanation is 
accepted, those who support the general views of 
the writer will see in it a strong confirmation of 





them, while his opponents will prefer to regard 
the change of dann to hann as an analogical, not 
a phonetic, one, due to the influence of henn. 


Tae last number of Paul and Braune’s Bettrage 
sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
(v.,3, 1878) contains two important articles bearing 
on Icelandic philology and literature. In his “Bei- 
triage zur Skaldenmetrik” Sievers first completes Jes- 
sen’s discovery of the invariable trochaic ending of 
any line of drottkvaedi, by applying the same princi- 
e to the beginning also: the result being thatevery 
ine of six syllables consists of three feet, the first 
and last of which must have the form -yv,vv 
being allowable in the second foot only, as in hlaut 
and-| skoti| Gauta. He then shows that in the 
first foot (rarcly in the second) either of the two 
syllables can be resolved into two of the form vy, 
as in fara apt | vali | krapta, ni rekit | gand 
6r | landi. The second part of the investigation 
starts with the principle that all extra syllables in 
the MS. texts which cannot be brought under the 
above rules must be removed from the verse, either 
by elision or the adoption of shorter forms, and, of 
course, as a last resource, by textual emendation. 
Sievers shows that elision is specially frequent in 
the second foot, as in Avast beit | hjarta_tt | nesta; 
three syllables are admitted in the second foot 
only when two of them consist of an altogether un- 
accented word, such as nema, eda, &c., as in hrafni | 
skyldr nema | haldi. In his examination of the 
cases in which it is necessary to substitute shorter 
forms, Sievers comes to the conclusion that the 
contractions svdt, pdt, pit, were in universal use 
in the time of the older scaldic poets, and that they 
nearly always preserve the older ept, und, fyr, of, 
as prepositions, the full eptir, undir, fyri, yfir, 
being only used as adverbs, or as prepositions 
following the noun. He also examines the con- 
tractions of hafa, vesa, ek, es, -a, &e. Edzardi 
in his “ Die skaldischen Versmasse ” treats of the 
origin of the scaldic metres, whose un-Ger- 
manic restriction of the number of syllables—for 
even in the courtly epic metre of the thirteenth- 
century German poets, with its rhyme and 
abandonment of alliteration, the number of 
syllables is still free—and peculiar hending or 
inner rhyme, as in the words Alaut, Gauta, in the 
first of the lines quoted above, has often suggested 
foreign influence. Edzardi has now senelba ond 
a doubt that these two peculiarities are of Celtic 
origin—due to imitation of the metres of the Irish 
bards, whose poems are full of the most compli- 
cated rhymes and assonances. He shows that 
even the oldest Eddaic poems show distinct 
traces of the influence of these Celtic forms, as in 
the verses of the Voluspa “dnd gaf Odinn, 65 gaf 
Heonir.” Even the end-rhyme of the runhenda, 
as introduced by Egill in his Héfudlausn, is to be 
ascribed to direct Celtic influence: we know that 
not only Egill, but also several other of the 
Icelandic scalds passed part of their lives in Celtic 
countries. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Societry.—( Thursday, December 19.) 


W. Sporriswoopz, Esq., LL.D., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—“ Experi- 
ments on the Spectrum of the Electric Discharge,” by 
Sir W. R. Grove; “On the Precession of Viscous 
Spheroids, and on the remote History of the Earth. 
Problems connected with the Tides of a Viscous 
Spheroid,” by G. H. Darwin; ‘On the Influence of 
Light upon Protoplasm,” by Dr. Downes and J. P. 
Blunt ; ‘‘ Note on the Influence exercised by Light on 
Organic Infusions,” by Dr. Tyndall; “On the Struc- 
ture and Development of the Skull of the Lacertilia,” 
Part I., by Prof. Parker; “On the Chemical Compo- 
sition of Aleurone Grains,” by S. H. Vines; ‘“ Report 
on Phyto-palaeontological Investigations generally, and 
on those relating to the Eocene Flora of Great Britain 
in particular,” by Baron vy. Ettingshausen. 
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Lrsrary Assocration.—(Friday, January 3.) 


E. B. Nicnorson, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. One of 
the secretaries read a paper by Mr. C. E. Scarse, of 
the Birmingham Library, “On the Mutual Exchange 
of Library Membership among Public Librarians.” 
Mr. Scarse’s paper dealt only with subscription 
libraries, and the sense of the meeting was that, with 
regard to such libraries, the proposed interchange of 
membership was a matter for the proprietors. In- 
terchange of books, however, among true public 
libraries was a very desirable thing, and a very pro- 
per subject for the Association to take up. Mr. 
Nicholson explained some alterations in the Public 
Libraries Acts which the Metropolitan Free Libraries 
Committee hope to secure through their Parliamentary 
members. 








FINE ART. 


THE OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 
Tue Exhibition of the works of old masters and 
deceased Jritish artists at Burlington House 
opened to the public on Monday last. In passing 
through the spacious galleries of the Royal 
Academy those who possess but a general know- 
ledge of art-history, and take an interest conse- 
quently in only the greatest painters, will find, 
even with the aid of the catalogue, more than 
enough to occupy their attention in the course of 
a single visit. Indeed, the importance and variety 
of the works exhibited make it a matter for regret 
that they can only be shown to the public for so 
short a time. They are quite worthy to form a 
permanent gallery, and, whether instruction or 
mere enjoyment be the object, will certainly re- 
quire to be visited several times. No better 
opportunity for art-study could possibly be offered 
than this exhibition affords ; and it is to be hoped 
that not only will it excite a more general interest 
in art in its highest and noblest form, but that it 
will also aid and encourage the student in solving 
questions of lasting importance for the history of 
art. 

It would be quite impossible to give an idea of 
the value of the collection in a first descriptive 
enumeration of the most important works, and I 
shall, therefore, merely attempt now to give a 
general review of them, with special reference 
only to those points which are of prominent his- 
torical importance. 

The 258 oil-paintings are lent by sixty-eight 
contributors, the principal among whom for the 
number and importance of their contributions are 
Mr, Osmaston (15), Mrs. Morrison (14), the Duke 
of Newcastle (13), Mr. William Graham (13), 
Sir Henry Hawley and Mr. A. H. Smith Barry 
(12), and Mr. Samuel Sanders (11). 

Of the 320 miniatures, distributed in seventeen 
cases, Her Majesty the Queen has lent one case of 
fifteen, and the Duke of Buccleugh supplies by far 
the largest number among the other eleven con- 
tributors. The miniature-painters include such 
names as Holbein and Janet, whose works in this 
branch of art would be recognised as authentic, 
even by severe art-critics. They deserve admi- 
ration rather as being the production of infinite 
industry and care than of genius, Apart, how- 
ever, from their value as works of art they are 
most interesting historically on account of the 
persons represented. Isaac Oliver, Samuel Cooper, 
and Richard Cosway, R.A., are the miniature- 
painters most numerously represented. 

The drawings by old masters occupy nearly 
four galleries, of which two are almost ex- 
clusively devoted to Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Lionardo da Vinci, and Holbein. Never, so far as 


I know, have so many genuine works of these- 


three celebrated Italian artists and of the greatest 
among German portrait-painters been brought 
together. Diirer, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and Olaude are not so numerously represented, 
but their works, as well as those of others, are all 
of great merit and very attractive. In all, there 





are drawings by more than 100 different artists, 
of whom there are few that do not bear names. 
The principal contributors—of whom there are 
twenty-four altogether—are H.M. the Queen, who 
lends 105 drawings; the Duke of Devonshire, 
eighty-four; and the University of Oxford, 
sixty. Among these drawings are three works 
of larger size, and at the same time of uncommon 
interest—the cartoon of the Holy Family, by 
Lionardo da Vinci (No. 190) ; the cartoon of the 
full-length figures of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., 
by Holbein (No. 231); and the grisaille of 
Michelangelo’s cartoon of Pisa (No. 255). We 
will begin our examination of the oil-paint- 
ings with an old Byzantine picture, No. 179, of 
more interest, perhaps, from an archaeological 
than an artistic point of view; it is called The 
Last Judgment, and is lent by Mr. Warner Ottley. 
Painted by a Greek artist, it isa most characteristic 
specimen of the period when the art of painting in 
the East was entirely in the hands of the priests, 
and was exclusively devoted to explaining the 
doctrines of the Church. The Last Judgment is 
here represented with all the complicated details 
which form the pictorial conception of the Throne 
of God, and which are also to be found among the 
mosaics of Sicily and Torcello, as 7 érowpacia rod 
Opsvov. Most of the small separate compositions, 
hardly to be seen through the glass, can only be ex- 
plained by a reference to historical legends, which 
are now partly preserved in Russian literature. 
Representations of some of them are still to be 
found in illuminations in the Vatican Library, 
and at the convents of Mount Athos; but none 
have been published. This picture of Mr. Ottley’s 
was probably painted in the thirteenth century for 
some rich Greek as a compendium fidet, the very 
small and finely-executed figures, about half an 
inch high, being intended to satisfy his artistic taste. 
Byzantine pictures of this kind are extremely 
rare. A similar one in the Vatican is much in- 
ferior in every respect; nor are any so good to be 
met with in the Greek convents of Palestine, 
Greece, and Turkey. Indeed, only a few exist, 
and these are in the possession of Russian art- 
collectors. Though everyone will not be inter- 
ested in the subject of this picture, it should 
not be forgotten that ancient Christian art 
and the traditions of centuries are repre- 
sented by it, and by the Triptych (No. 192) 
lent by the same contributor; while, on 
the other hand, pictures like the panel-paint- 
ing by the priest Emanuel in the National 
Gallery are to be found in every Greek town. 


It is not easy to go into raptures over pictures 
by Giotto and his school, out of Florence and 
Tuscany. As altar-pieces, dimly seen within a 
church, they are certainly impressive; but in 
a lighted gallery, beside the nobler and more 
refined work of the Venetian painters, their quiet, 
serious asceticism seems strange and out of place. 
Most of these pictures are rightly attributed ; 
but there is one small panel of the Annunciation 
(No. 186), lent by Mr. Warner Ottley, which 
seems to me to be wrongly ascribed to the Tuscan 
school. Nothing can be clearer than the distinc- 
tion between the schools of Tuscany (Florence, 
Pistoja, Arezzo) and Siena, especially during the 
fourteenth century, when they were in open 
rivalry with each other. This picture of the 
Annunciation certainly does not belong to the 
Tuscan school, but is an old and probably con- 
temporaneous replica of a picture painted at Siena 
in 1333, by the two celebrated artists Simone 
Martini and Lippo Memmi. There are some good 
specimens of Old Flemish art, though many of 
the attributions are doubtful, and will, no doubt, 
be more particularly dealt with in a future notice 
by Mr. James Weale. The finest among them 
is No. 219, lent by Captain A. F. Dawson, 
representing the busts of an old man and 
woman; but it is difficult to understand why 
it has been ascribed to Quentin Matsys, as 
it recalls in its technique greater artists than 
those of the Netherlands. The portrait of 
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aman lent by Mr. Alfred Morrison (No. 213) jg | 


supposed to have been painted by Bartholomew de 
Bruyn, whose works are rarely met with out of 
the Walraff and the Berlin Museum. In the 
picture before us the painter comes very near to 
Italian artists like Sclario. Mr. Henry Willett’s 
small picture by Antonello da Messina (No. 196) ig 
not only a genuine work, but one of very high 
merit, although much injured by over-painting, 
and our interest in it is increased by the statement 
that it is a portrait of the painter himself. The 
young Sicilian, with his fair hair and blue eyes, 
seems to proclaim his descent from the Norman 
or German rulers of his native island. 

We now come to the Venetian school of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of which there 
are some first-rate specimens. A prominent place 
is occupied by the picture of Giambellino, Virgin 
and Child, St. Peter and two Angels (203), lent by 
Mr. William Graham. This picture is not men- 
tioned by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalecaselle, who 
have given a full account of the artist’s works, 
genuine, questionable, and false; but though the 
signature is no doubt a forgery, and the colour has 
been somewhat injured, one cannot doubt its au- 
thenticity for a moment. Giambellino, according 
to distinguished art-critics the greatest of all Vene- 
tian artists, is here represented at the period of his 
highest development. The picture painted about 
1500 may be compared with similar altar-pieces at 
the Academy of Venice and the Church of S. Zac- 
caria. The composition recalls, however, still 
earlier works—as, for instance, that of a similar 
kind painted under the influence of Antonello da 
Messina, in Lady Eastlake’s collection. There are 
many different questions of historical importance 
connected with Mr. Graham’s pictures, which 
must, however, be reserved for future discussion. 
Among the followers of Bellini deserving admira- 
tion is Cima da Conegliano, who painted the 
half-length figure of Our Lord bearing the Cross 
(208), lent by Mr. J. Osmaston. The subject has 
been treated in the same way by other North- 
Italian artists—as, for instance, in two examples 
at the Louvre—but they were unable to attain 
the same perfection as Cima. The clear, delicate 
tones of the colouring, and the noble and tender 
expression of the head of Christ, render this 
picture peculiarly adapted for reproduction as a 
print or etching. 

Among the most important of the Venetian 

ictures is the Rape of Proserpine (No. 136), lent 
* the Viscountess Ossington, and attributed to 
Titian. The composition, as well as the drawing, 
is more graceful than forcible, and the colouring, 
principally of the landscape, rich and attractive, 
although somewhat brownish in tone. It might 
savour of boldness and even of absurdity to name 
a Dutchman as the author of this very Titianesque 
work, but some authority for doing so may be 
found in the fact that this same picture was 
formerly in the Gallery of the Palais Royal under 
the name of Suster, and has also been engraved by 
J. L. Delignon as his (see Galerie du Palais Royal, 
Paris, 1808, vol. ii.); while, moreover, no men- 
tion is made by the biographers of Titian of his ever 
having treated such a subject. Suster or Zustris, 
mentioned by Vasari, was a native of Amsterdam ; 
he studied at Venice under Titian, and became a 
very clever pasticcio-painter, as is shown not only 
by the picture before us, but also by another of 
his in the Louvre, where he unites the grace of 
Parmigianino with the technique of Titian his 
master. 
find a picture by Parmigianino (No. 143), lent by 
Mrs. Morrison, which is called a Holy Family, 
though the Virgin wears secular apparel, and the 
young female saint behind her has no claim to be 
considered as the mother of St. John. Strange, 


however, as this composition is, it isa very charac- 
teristic one, and most interesting when we con- 
sider that Parmigianino and Bronzino were the 
leaders in nearly every art school in Italy for half 
a century after the death of Raphael, Correggio, 
and Michelangelo, and before the rise of the 
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academic art of the Caracci. Bronzino is well re- 

resented in the large egg of the Marchese 
R lviati (No. 133) lent by Mr. William Graham. 
He as well as Parmigianino exchanges Raphael’s 
jdeal of highest love and Correggio’s ideal of un- 
conscious natural grace for aristocratic coldness 
and studied charm. 

How much Vandyck learned from Titian and 
from Paolo Veronese is clearly shown in No. 168, 
a full-length portrait of the Genoese Doge Andrea 
Spinola, formerly in the Palazzo Spinola and now 
the property of Sir Henry Hawley, Bart. It is 

inted in more forcible and glowing colours than 
the majority of Vandyck’s portraits in England, the 
treatment of the ample folds of the red official robe 
being certainly a masterpiece of clever colouring. 
This scholar of Rubens did not often succeed so 
well in great historical compositions as he has 
done here in the picture, No. 120—representing 
a scene from Rinaldo and Armida, lent by the 
Duke of Newcastle—which, as well as the por- 
trait, possesses an exceptional importance among 
Vandyck’s works. An interesting sketch of it is 
in the possession of Lady Eastlake. 

There are but few Spanish pictures, and among 
them neither Velasquez nor Murillo takes the first 
place. The works ascribed to Zurbaran, which are 
to be found in public galleries out of Spain, give 
one, generally, but a false idea of the art of this 
master. He is here represented by a picture, be- 
longing to Mr. A. H. Smith Barry (No. 129), 
called St. Elizabeth of Hungary, but which is 
certainly a portrait of a young and noble Spanish 
lady whose name was Elizabeth. The originality 
of the conception is only excelled by the fine tone 
of the colouring, especially in the blue-grey half- 
shadows. 

Rembrandt is this time missing from among 
the Dutch painters, but the numerous and excel- 
lent artists of his school are represented at their 
best by two fine works of Bartholomew van der 
Helst, the favourite painter of the Amsterdam 
citizens, and at the same time Rembrandt’s rival. 
His portrait of a Dutch lady (64), lent by Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Bart., and painted in the year 
1647, is especially interesting. Seldom has the 
artist taken Rembrandt so decidedly for his 
prototype as in this instance, in which it is 
almost possible to see the work of both artists 
and to mistake the one for the other. At the 
same time it is true that Rembrandt made con- 
cessions in his female portraits, when his broad 
treatment was criticised as making his sitters look 
“sun-burnt and scorched.” 


The large picture (No. 80) by Gerbrandt van 
Eeckhout, Ruth and Boaz, lent by Earl Cadogan, 
may be reckoned as among the most important 
works of the master. It was only in his later years 
that he attempted historical subjects ona largescale, 
and very often with ill success. Here, however, he 
has succeeded, and has shown, moreover, that he is 
an artist of some independent talent, and not a mere 
imitator of Rembrandt. The portrait of a man by 

‘rank Hals, lent by Mr. S. H. de Zaete (No. 71), is 
a real masterpiece, not often equalled for energy 
of treatment. The portraits painted by the two 
Janssens, Cornelius and Abraham, suggest a 
comparison between these two contemporary 
masters, who are so often confounded, though 
they have nothing in common with each 
other but their names, Abraham was a 
Flemish artist who lived and worked at Ant- 
werp, while Cornelius’s home was in Amster- 
dam, and Sandrart says he was born in London; 
at any rate his art belongs to these two cities. 
The pictures by Jan Steen are worthy of admira- 
tion, both on account of their ingenious composi- 
tions and excellent execution; and they are 
rendered specially interesting by the inscriptions 
upon them—one having a verse from the Bible, and 
the other a prayer—showing that the artist was 
not an immoral epicurean, but a well-meaning 
humourist and satirist, unsurpassed in his own 
ine by any painter before or after. 

To whom among the Dutch landscape-painters 


shall we give the preference? Berck Heide, 
Ruisdael, Yan Heide, Cuyp, and others are all 
here outvying one another, and each excelling in 
his own particular manner. Van Goyen, who 
was only thirty-four years old when he painted 
the remarkable landscape of unusually large size 
(No. 158), lent by Mr. J. Osmaston, shows in it 
his true Dutch nature by choosing as unattractive 
a subject as possible in order the better to display 
his artistic talent. 

That the great Dutch artists entirely ignore the 
idealistic principles introduced by the Italian 
masters is quite true; but, on the other hand, 
they are distinguished by a true devotion to and 
love for nature even in its minutest details which 
has never yet been surpassed. It is their very 
one-sidedness which constitutes their strength and 
grandeur. Ifa scholar of Ruisdael or Van Goyen 
had ever dared to paint so primitive a landscape 
as, for instance, Perugino’s in his celebrated pic- 
ture of St. Michael in the National Gallery, his 
master would certainly have turned him out of 
the studio. 

Of the drawings we have no space now to 
speak at length, and shall therefore confine our- 
selves to a few preliminary remarks. Those by 
Raphael and Michelangelo, from the University 
Galleries at Oxford, have been most thoroughly 
examined and learnedly described by Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, the use of whose very complete cata- 
logue of the whole collection, which of course in- 
cludes many more examples than are here shown, 
is indispensable for their study. With regard to 
the drawings lent by Her Majesty from Windsor 
Castle, and those belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, there is a great deal yet to be ascertained. 
It may be as walk te point out that the cartoon of 
Lionardo (No. 190), belonging to the Royal 
Academy, has certainly no connexion (as has been 
stated) with the picture of the Holy Family in 
the Louvre; in fact, it differs from it in every 
point. Vasari himself says that Lionardo made 
no use of this Cartoon dell’ Annunziata, when 
he painted the Holy Family, now at the 
Louvre, for Francis I. Among the drawings from 
Windsor, those for the monument of Lodovico 
Sforza deserve special investigation. The dis- 
coveries recently made by M. Louis Courajod in 
the print-room at the Munich Museum have given 
a fresh interest to the discussion as to the original 
design for this monument, without, however, as 
we think, deciding the question. It has not yet 
been noticed that Lionardo among his preliminary 
studies for this statue made a sketch of the Col- 
leoni monument, by Verrocchio, at Venice, and 
another of the Gattamellata monument, by Dona- 
tello, at Padua (Nos. 187 and 186 in Gallery VIII.) ; 
and, which is still more surprising, he chose as a 
subject for one of his studies the statue of David, 
by his adversary Michelangelo (No. 173 in Gallery 
VIIL.). 
~ It only remains to add that the exhibition is 
admirably arranged, and that the catalogue has 
been most carefully and accurately prepared. The 
public is certainly very much indebted to the 
Royal Academy for giving it the opportunity of 
seeing so choice, and in many respects unique, 
a collection from among the treasures of art in 
England, and to the owners of these treasures 
who have so kindly and liberally lent them for 
exhibition. J. Paut Ricarer. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 
Drawines of the early Netherlandish and German 
masters are among the greatest rarities. Genuine 
Lionardos, Raphaels, and Rembrandts may yet be 
obtained by a diligent collector; but authentic 
Van Eycks, Van der Weydens, or Memlincs may 
be sought for in vain for years. The total num- 
ber of drawings exhibited in this section is fif- 
teen, six of which are attributed to particular 





masters. 





The earliest of this interesting series is a draw- 
ing in bistre-and-gold on vellum (595) of an 
apostle, S. James the Less or S, Simon, lent by 
Mr. W. Russell. He is represented seated, turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, which lies open on 
his knees, and holding a long fuller’s club, the 
head of which rests on the ground. The lips alone 
are coloured. The expression of the face is soft 
and sweet: we are inclined to consider this the 
work of an early French artist. Next comes a 
highly-finished pen-hatched drawing in bistre 
(559) of two ladies kneeling, one with her hands 
joined in prayer, the other striking her breast. The 
costumes are of about 1460, the head-dresses being 
peculiar, and by no means elegant. 

Most interesting is a drawing in pen-and-bistre 
(630) after a painting by John Van Eyck, or one 
of his early followers, now lost, but of which several 
smaller copies are penne in different collections, 
the best-known being that in the Museum at 
Antwerp, painted in 1499, for Christian d’Hondt, 
thirtieth abbot of the Cistercian monastery of the 
Dunes, near Furnes, whose coat of arms and 
initials it bears. Another example, identical in 
size, but very different in execution, formerly at 
Nantes, and afterwards in the Suermondt collec- 
tion at Aachen, is now in the Museum at Berlin. 
Both of these are twelve inches high by six inches 
wide, while the drawing belonging to Mr. J.C. 
Robinson measures eighteen inches bynine. A third 
painting of the subject is said by Mr. Cavalcaselle 
to be preserved in the Doria Palace at Rome. The 
Virgin is represented in the pictures standing in the 
nave of the church of the Dunes. She is clothed 
in an ample mantle, and her head is encircled by a 
splendid crown. In her arms she bears her Child, 
whose tender limbs are enveloped in a linen cloth. 
He is in the act of blessing His mother, before 
whom on the pavement stands a metal vase con- 
taining lilies and other flowers. Through the 
doorway of the splendid stone rood-screen behind 
the Virgin are seen two angels standing before 
the choir lectern, on which lies an open book, 
In the drawing several of these details are omitted. 
To the Malcolm collection belongs an excellent 
composition exquisitely drawn in silver-point on 
pale cream-coloured prepared ground (560), re- 
presenting a Bishop in chasuble and mitre, seated 
on a faldstool, holding a pastoral staff with the 
velum in his left hand and raising the other in the 
act of blessing, while beneath his feet is a con- 
fused group of three men in plate armour 
struggling and stabbing and wounding one 
another, and biting their fingers in their 
agony. The Adoration of the Magi (6381), a 
drawing in pen-and-bistre from the same collec- 
tion, is a fine composition by a follower of Van 
Eyck. The original drawing has faded, and some 
portions have been, unfortunately, gone over with 
the pen; some of the figures, however, remain in- 
tact—as, for instance, the majestic king who 
stands beneath the stilted archway on the left, 
raising his mantle with one hand, and holding 
his ofiering—a hanap—in the other. The figure 
of St. Joseph, too, with the ox and ass and the 
wooden paling beyond, is capitally drawn. To 
Mr. Malcolm also belongs a pretty shaded drawing 
in Indian-ink (616), representing the Virgin kneel- 
ing, turned to the left, and adoring her new-born 
Babe, who lies on a corporal. On the right a land- 
scape, With three shepherds in the half-distance. 
An interesting sketch in pen-and-bistre (612), 
belonging to Mr. W. Russell, shows us the in- 
terior of a studio of some contemporary of 
Quentin Matsys. The master-painter in robe and 
cap is standing before an easel turned to the 
left, holding his palette and brushes. In the back- 
ground, on the right, is an apprentice or 
pupil seated on the floor, drawing on a board 
which rests against his knees. A portrait of an 
aged grey friar (629), his hands joined in prayer, 
lent by Mr. Malcolm, is a very careful study from 
life for the figure of a donor. The head and hands 
are beautifully drawn with the silver-point on a 
dark slate-gray prepared ground. Beside the ear 
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is a memorandum, doubtless by the artist, in 
minute writing: “ d’oore vorder vander mijn.” On 
the sleeve is the indication Naturel, and on the 
background “ saInct FRAN [cois}” both in a rather 
later hand. To the Malcolm collection also be- 
longs a tree of Jesse (594), drawn with the pen, 
heightened with white on a dark-green prepared 
ground, probably one of a series of illustrations b 
a clever draughtsman of the end of the fifteent 
century. In the centre Jesse is seen asleep, his 
head resting on his left arm, on a throne within 
a tent, the curtains of which are drawn aside 
by a prophet and a bishop. Beyond these, 
in the foreground, are two other prophets 
standing, holding scrolls. The branches of the tree 
which springs from Jesse’s shoulders support twelve 
figures of kings, and terminate in the centre above 
with a figure of the Virgin and Child. A Prieta, 
two figures (605) drawn with silver-point on 
dark-grey paper, and heightened with white, is 
ascribed to John Gossaert, of Maubeuge; it is 
undoubtedly a very fine drawing, but we do not 
recognise his hand; neither do we regard as 
belonging to the Flemish school the sheet of 
studies in pen-and-bistre (606), from the Christ 
Church collection, These carefully-drawn heads 
appear to us more like the work of the elder 
olbein. An Adoration of the Magi, in silver- 
point, heightened with white on grey paper (573), 
lent by Mr. Mitchell, and ascribed to Cornelius 
Engelbrechtsen, is a good Dutch drawing of 
c. 1520. Rather later, perhaps, is a Martyrdom 
of 8. Andrew (570), lent by the Rev. J. 0. Jack- 
son, a charming composition with great feeling in 
the heads, but certainly not by Luke van Leyden, 
who is also not the author of Mr. Roupell’s silver- 
point drawing (576) representing a Pope seated 
with a cardinal holding a crozier, and a bishop 
standing on his right, while a man kneeling in 
front stretches out his hand to receive a bull from 
the pontiff. In the East Gallery are two drawings 
of no great merit (6), lent by Mr. Russell, and 
ascribed to Horebout. These cannot be by either 
thegreat Gerard Horenbaut, painterto HenryVIIL., 
who died in 1544, or his son Luke; but are pro- 
bably by Gerard Luke Horenbault, of Ghent, 
whose best work is a triptych painted for the 
Little Béguinage in that town in 1596, and by 
whom there are several signed drawings in the 
British Museum. Returning to the Sculpture 
Gallery, we find on our right a careful study from 
nature in water-colours by Peter Bruegel (632), 
lent by Mr. E. J. Poynter, and representing a 
series of mills built across a stream. Above 
hang two half-length portraits in pen-and-bistre, 
of the early German school, belonging to Mr. 
Holford, one (627) very fine and freely drawn ; 
the other (628), slightly touched with red, is 
harder. Of the drawings attributed to Martin 
Schéngauer, one only can be genuine, the design 
for a pastoral staff (609), of the engraving 
after which (Bartsch, vol. vi, p. 162, no. 106) 
there is an impression in the British Museum. 
Diirer’s drawings have been so often and so 
cleverly imitated that one naturally hesitates 
before pronouncing an opinion on works attri- 
buted to him, and we must here express our 
regret that the water-colour drawing of a dead 
bird (572), signed by one of his cleverest imita- 
tors, Hans Hoffmann, and dated 1583, should be 
hung so high as to render its examination im- 
possible ; these early imitations deserve the care- 
ful examination of every collector. One of the 
earliest dated works here shown is a full-face 
portrait of a peasant of Windisch (583) in pen- 
and-bistre, with washed background, signed and 
dated 1505. Mr. Robinson lends a sheet contain- 
ing two designs (608) for the front and back of an 
embossed steel saddle-bow, dated 1512. The 
animals on the front are cleverly and spirited] 
drawn, but there is a want of unity in the idea, whic 
looks as if Diirer had dashed this design off with- 
out much thought. A group (584) representing 
St. Anne seated, one hand resting on an open 
book, the other on the shoulder of the Virgin, 





who holds up her Babe with both hands, is a 
charming composition drawn in pen-and-bistre 
and washed with colour, dated 1514. To the fol- 
lowing year belongs a portrait, in black chalk, of 
a young man, head and bust (599), seen in three- 
quarters, turned to the right, with a cap on his 
head. A pen-drawing of the Good Thief on the 
Cross (596), dated 1517, is lent by Mr. Mitchell ; 
who also shows a charming little head of a girl with 
long hair falling in locks over her shoulders, and 
an angel holding a shield with the Pirkheimer 
arms, probably a design for a book-plate, both in 
n-and-bistre (585). To the Malcolm Collection 
Sales two studies from life, in silver-point, of a 
nude figure (587), probably intended for a Venus. 
Christ Church shows a very fine drawing of part 
of a composition representing The Death of the 
Virgin; but we doubt whether this is Diirer’s 
work. Christ Church also lends a design (601) for a 
tomb representing a knight and lady standing on 
a lion and dog, of which other drawings are pre- 
served at Viennaand Florence (?), with which this 
ought to be compared ; there is a certain hesita- 
tion in the drawing of the folds of the drapery 
which hinders us from feeling certain as to its 
being an original drawing. We are, however, in- 
clined to look on a pen-drawing from the same 
collection (562) ascribed to Holbein as being more 
probably by Diirer. The excellent studies of goats 
in repose at the side of Saturn, and in the lower 
margin, remind one strongly of the borders in the 
well-known Prayer-book of Maximilian, The 
figures with scythes in the upper margin appear, 
as well as we could jude, to be very cleverl 
drawn. The figure of a wild man (565) by Hol- 
bein, apparently a design for a glass-painting, is 
hung too high ; it belongs to Mr. Malcolm, who 
also lends (568) a beautiful portrait head 
and bust in profile of a young man with 
long hair, wearing a cap, delicately drawn with 
the silver-point on pale warm-grey prepared paper. 
Next to this are two whole- length costume- 
portraits of ladies (567), in Indian-ink, slightly 
touched with colour, from the same collection. 
Among the drawings attributed to Diirer is a design 
for a fountain (586), dated 1531. The figure of 
Apollo, executed in bronze by Peter Vischer, who 
died in 1529, is preserved in the Germanic 
Museum at Niirnberg, but the pedestal is alto- 
gether different. We must now conclude, merely 
mentioning as well worth notice a drawing b 
Hans Burgmair (569) for the Gryphon whic 
heads the Triumph of Maximilian; a wounded 
Landsknecht (574), signed and dated ‘1516 E. K.;” 
and a figure of one of the Wise Virgins carrying a 
lamp (615), by Nicolas Manuel Deutsch, engraved 
by him in 1518 (Bartsch, vol. vii., p. 469), a com- 
lete set of which may be seen at the British 
useum,* W. H. James WEALE. 








RECENT CERAMICS, 


M. DE LIESvVILLE ends a recent article in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, in which the pottery and porce- 
lain at the late Exhibition in Paris are passed 
under rapid but brilliant review, with this query : 
Mais ne serons-nous done que l'dge de copistes ? 
I think we may safely answer, “ We are this and 
something more.” It is true that originality is 
not the note of any kind of art in the nineteenth 
century, and that imitation is; but it is imitation 
mainly of a worthy kind. All arts appear to have 
come to a block, and we must needs go back to 
find out whether the end of the road is reached, 
or whether we have lost our way. So all styles 
are tried and old paths opened up again, and the 
result is that, if we do not get much farther, we 





*In consequence of the irregular delivery of the 
post, my first notice was printed without my corrections, 
and contains several errors, one of which is of some 
importance :—for ‘“‘and The Ferry,” read “but The 
Ferry, an able drawing in Indian-ink, belonging to 
Mr. Knowles, is ‘a signed work of the elder Leonard 
de Koning.” 





obtain an intimate knowledge of the country 
which has been explored by the pioneers of old 
—knowledge which is invaluable if it only teach 
us to understand and appreciate their labour. 

And this seems to be the business to which the 
nineteenth cen has been set or has set itself— 
to learn all that is to be learnt before it be too late ; 
to rescue every relic of past ages ; to take stock, 
as it were, of its property as their heir, and re- 
cover all rights and claims which the negligence 
of our ancestors has suffered to lapse; to restore 
it all to good condition and hand it over with a 
full and complete oso 4 to the next generation, 
Not so much copyists, then, I think, shall we 
appear to posterity, as restorers, reproducers, re- 
coverers, seekers after knowledge and beauty. 

Looked upon from this point of view, the un- 
SS activity which has been shown of 

ate years in England and on the Continent in pro- 
ducing what are little more than imitations 
of ancient ceramic work cannot be said to 
have been barren of valuable results. There 
have been many recoveries of processes sup- 
posed to be lost; scarcely a paste or a glaze or a 
reflét but has been successfully imitated ; indeed, 
the whole progress of ceramic art from the earliest 
time in all countries might be illustrated by works 
of European potters in the last few years. All 
have had their turn: Majolica, with its gorgeous 
colours, Hispano-Moresque with its metallic lustre, 
Persian and Rhodian with their bold and brilliant 
designs, Chinese and Japanese of all kinds. If the 
next age have an original turn it will at least have 
at command such resources as no other has ever 
had ; and if it be not original there will be little 
left for it to do except to reproduce reproductions. 

Nevertheless these modern works, imitative as 
they are, are a great advance in the direction of 
pure and good taste on the hybrid productions 
which they have superseded. 

But they are not all purely imitative. There 
are degrees and kinds of imitation as of every- 
thing else, and there is a wide difference between 
the frank copy of a Persian bottle by M. Deck 
of Paris, or Messrs. Minton, the application of a 
similar design by Messrs. Doulton, and a blunder- 
ing imitation by an inferior factory: the first is a 
masterpiece of technical work, a reproduction, the 

rfection of which is only spoilt by over-bril- 
fine ; the second is a step nearer to originality, 
requiring higher mental qualities for its produe- 
tion, preserving the beauty of design and form, 
and altering the scale of colour to suit the exigen- 
cies of the peculiar fabric; the third is useless if 
not mischievous. 

Yet, in speaking of in‘erior factories, I do not 
mean those which produce cheap but good work, 
like St. Valery, Dunmore, Heilcross, or Copenhagen, 
where the reproduction of classic and Oriental 
forms in terracotta and glazed earthenware is 
carried on with great simplicity but such care as 
to grace of form that for a few shillings the 
poorest person can become the possessor of a few 
ornaments or useful articles which are more truly 
beautiful than any which our grandfathers could 
have procured for as many —. 

But England as well as France can claim titie 
to work more original in design and execution 
than the copying or adaptation of an Asiatic 
design. The exquisite plaques and vases by 
Messrs. Minton, decorated with groups modelled 
in white paste, on a coloured ground, are, indeed, 
but an application to porcelain of Wedgwood’s 
jasper ware, which was itself borrowed from the 

ortland Vase; but does originality in —— now 
go really much further than this? At about the 
same distance from direct imitation may be placed 
those beautiful figures from Worcester of delicate 
ivory tint with drapery of bronze and gold. Still 
further stand many of Doulton’s pieces of stone- 
ware, which are, indeed, based upon the old Grés 
de Flandres, but which, beside being covered with 
delicate tints of plum and olive, pink and cinna- 
mon, such as the Flemish workers never knew, 
are decorated by artists of such undoubted original 
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urel. lish genius as Miss Barlow and 
af cate Ar aa 7 Ang sontm from the stoneware to 
what is called Lambeth Faience, we, if not in the 
nce of such high art, approach even closer to 
what is new. These elegant vases may not be 
novel in shape, but their decoration with slightly 
conventionalised irises and lilies, and other flowers 
jn rich and varied tones of exquisitely harmonious 
colour, owes its beauty to no imitation or adapta- 
tion of previous work. : ‘ 

To ce, beside many other inventions in 
ceramics, we owe one of a high order of origin- 
ality—viz., the painting on pottery with a brush 
filled with pounded clay mixed with colour. 
The decorations (birds, flowers, &c.) thus pro- 
duced have an effect between sculpture and paint- 
ing, or like painting with a very thick émpasto. 
This process, though destructive of definiteness of 
outline, has a richness and solidity all its own. 
Fine vases of this character are produced by 
Messrs. Haviland and M. Landry, and their imi- 
tators. A somewhat similar process has also been 
independently attempted at Sarreguemines with 
very striking success. 

We have no space to mention here the thousand- 
and-one inventions of a scientific and mechanical 
rather than of an artistic kind which have within 
the last few years rewarded the industry and 
intellect employed in ceramic manufacture, but 
one at least demands notice even here—viz., the 
production, by M. Deck, of a gold ground under 
the glaze. The application of gold over the glaze, 
however beautifully done, is a disfigurement and a 
barbarism, destroying two of the most character- 
istic qualities of porcelain, brilliancy of surface, 
and lucidity of paste. The only wonder is that 
the invention comes so late, as a gold ground was 
used by the early enamellists. 

For those who are interested in the progress of 
ceramic art to the latest date I cannot do better 
than recommend them to the article by M. de 
Liesville from which I quoted at the beginning 
of this, where I have intentionally confined 
myself to subjects and works which he has but 
slightly glanced at. Unfortunately, we have no 
Exhibition in London where the subject can be 
satisfactorily studied, but much may be done by 
peering in at shop-windows, and by a visit to 
such establishments as those of Messrs. Mortlock, 
Daniel, and Phillips. There they may study the 
latest achievements of Mintons and Worcester, 
Wedgwood and Copeland ; and if they wish to see 
a fine collection of Doulton ware, let them visit 
the Winter Exhibition of Messrs, Howell and 
James, where, in addition, they will have a varied 
feast made up of scraps from the Paris Ex-° 
hibition and a few titbits of “real old” Chinese. 
There, also, many be seen the work of ladies— 
amateur and professional—to the beauty and 
originality of which it is scarcely necessary to 
draw attention again so soon. 

As the result of a careful survey of recent 
ceramic art, it seems to me to show as much 
originality as any other, especially as from the 
beginning pottery has been an imitative art, to 
whose continued vitality exchange of design has 
been almost as necessary as exchange of thought 
to rational life. But originality is indeed scarce 
nowadays, and we cannot wonder at it if we 
consider that science demolishes the title of all 
things to novelty except her own inventions, and 
that Nature herself has left off all efforts in this 
direction for some thousands of years. 

W. Cosmo Monxnovss. 








THE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
I, 
Tue notice of Mabuse in the catalogue of the 
National Gallery is quite misleading; it requires 
correction all the more as the chief mistake it 
contains has reference to the painter’s alleged resi- 
dence in England. Mabuse, whose birthday is un- 
own, entered the guild of Antwerp in 1503, fol- 





lowed his patron, Philip of Burgundy, to Italy in 


1508, returned to the Netherlands about 1509, 
and from that time till his death in 1532 never 
apparently left his native country. His position 
in the house of an influential prince gave him 
rare opportunities for obtaining commissions. He 
was employed by t of Austria and 
Christian II. of Denmark, but he was unknown 
to Henry VII. of England, and it is but 
ignoring the labours of George Scharf and other 
antiquaries to maintain that Mabuse visited the 
British Isles. 

The life of Mantegna requires modified treat- 
ment also, and it is particularly desirable that 
modern authorities, chiefly English, should be con- 
sulted with respect to it.: No doubt it is true that 
Mantua was sacked in 1630; but it was not in 
consequence of the sack that the Gonzaga collec- 
tions were dispersed and the Triwmphs cast 
away in England. The Triumphs were sold with 
the rest of the Mantuan art treasures to Daniel 
Nys in 1628, and they were in England before the 
capture of Mantua in 1630. More pardonable, 
but not more true, is the statement that Mantegna 
married a lady of the family of Nuvolosi. It 
should be stated also that the master entered the 
service of the Marquis Gonzaga in 1460, and not 
in 1468. 

With Masaccio criticism has been so busy of 
late that a correct chronology is now easily attain- 
able. He was not born in 1402, nor did he die in 
1429. His birthday is December 21, 1401, the 
year of his death at Rome 1428, He was employed 
in the Brancacci chapel for four, not two, years— 
t.e., from 1423 to 1427. But it would be well 
perhaps to expunge the life of Masaccio, since the 
catalogue admits that there is no work of his in 
the National Gallery. 

Blunders in respect of Quintin Matsys are 
scarcely pardonable, considering that few painters 
have been more carefully studied by local his- 
torians. He is said in the catalogue to have 
changed his residence from Louvain to Antwerp 
in 1490, and to have died in 1530, But he only 
caused his name to be registered in the Antwerp 
guild in 1491, and he only left Louvain for 
Antwerp in 1497. His death occurred in 1531. 
Of the two specimens here assigned to him one is 
genuine. The Money Changers is a fine example 
of Marinus of Zierickzee, whose pictures at 
Munich, Dresden, and Madrid are well authenti- 
cated by dates and signatures. 

The catalogue, as Mr. Richter truly observed, 
has judiciously reduced the number of genuine 
Memlings from four to one; but it might have 
done more, and ascribed to its true source the por- 
trait of 1462, which is clearly by Dierick Bouts. 
A few lines might also be inserted stating that the 
portrait belonged to the Aders and Rogers collec- 
tions before it came into that of the late Mr. 
Wynn Ellis. 

A good many facts have been exhumed and 
published respecting Mazzolino da Ferrara, which 
should not be omitted in future. Thus, we know 
that Mazzolino made his will in periculo mortis on 
September 27, 1528; and if, as we may believe, 
he then died of the plague aged, according to 
Baruffaldi, forty-nine, he was born in 1478 and not 
in 1481. His practice at Ferrara commences, so 
far as we can prove it,in 1508. It closes with 
the Circumcision of 1526 in the Belvedere Gallery 
at Vienna. 

It is an error to say “ that scarcely anything is 
known of Gabriel Metzu’s life.” He was born at 
Leyden in 1630, fifteen years later than the cata- 
logue date. He was admitted into the guild of 
Leyden on March 13, 1648; a burgess of Amster- 
dam on January 9, 1659. There are dates on his 
pictures as late as 1667. Here follows a short list 
of births and deaths, correcting those of the cata- 
logue :— 

Carlo Maratta was born on the 13th, not the 
15th, of May, 1625. 

Frans van Mieris was born on the 16th, not the 
6th of April, 16365. 

Morando was born in 1486, not in 1484. 





Isaac Ostade was born in 1649 at Harlem, not 
in 1657 at Amsterdam. 
“ue Morone was born in 1473, not in 

4, 

Romanino was born between 1484 and 1487, 
not in 1480. 

Jan Weenix was born in 1640, not in 1644. 

Philip Wouverman was born in May, 1619, not 
in 1620. 

Cornelis Poelenburg died in August, 1667, not 
in 1666. 

Cosimo Rosselli died on January 7, 1507. 

Signorelli died in November or December, 1523. 

Jacob Ruysdael died on March 14, 1682, not 
November 16, 1681. 

Paolo Uccelli died on December 11, 1475, not 
in 1479. 


Bartolommeo Montagna was but a short-lived 
artist, if it be true that his pictures range from 
1499 to 1507. The dates on his pictures really 
extend from 1487 to 1522. He was the son of one 
Antonio, of Orzinuovo ; died on October 11, 1523 ; 
and left behind him a son, not a brother, named 
Benedetto. 

An early picture by Antony More in the Berlin 
Museum displays this master’s manner in 1544: a 
portrait in the Brussels Gallery shows how he 
painted in 1576. More entered the Antwerp guild 
in 1547, He was sent to Portugal and Spain by 
order of Charles V. in 1550. In 1560 he took the 
freedom of the guild of Utrecht ; and he returned 
in 1572 to Antwerp, where he died between 1576 
and 1578. The dates in the catalogue must be 
changed to suit the foregoing chronology. 

There is every reason to believe that Orcagna 
died in 1368 and not in 1376; and if, as alleged, 
he was sixty at his death, his birthday must fall 
in 1308. His-father was nota goldsmith, nor did 
he learn sculpture from Andrea Pisano, His pro- 
fession was that of a painter, which is proved by 
his registry in the Florentine painters’ guild in 1348. 
In 1352 he passed for mastership in the guild of 
stonecutters. It is altogether a mistake to assign 
to him the Triumph HA Death in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, the design of the church of Orsanmichele, 
or the plans of the Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence. 
The Loggia was not begun till eight years after 
Orcagna’s death. Nardo is the diminutive for 
Leonardo, not Bernardo. Jacopo, Orcagna’s 
brother, never practised asa sculptor. On these 
points the catalogue requires revision. 

The catalogue asserts “that nothing more is 
known of Giovanni Oriolo than is to be learnt 
from the inscription on the picture at the National 
Gallery.” Yet there are records in print which 
reveal the existence of Oriolo at Faenza from 1449 
to 1461. 

It will be necessary to. modify many of the 
statements made in the catalogue with reference to 
Bernard van Orley. This celebrated man was the 
son of Valentine van Orley, an artist, who began 
life at Antwerp in 1512. rnard was appointed 
painter to Margaret of Austria in 1518. He was 
convicted of heresy and deprived of his place in 
1527. Mary of Hungary restored him to favour 
in 1532, There is evidence in his works that he 
visited Italy and studied in the schools of Milan; 
but testimony is wanting to confirm the statement 
first made by De Piles that he went to Rome in 
the time of Raphael and superintended the manu- 
facture of arras from Raphael’s cartoons. 

Some rays of light have lately been thrown 
upon the life of Ortolano. His name is Johannes 
Baptista, and he was the son of one Francesco de 
Benevenuto. He was living and painting at 
Ferrara between 1512 and 1524, 

There is some importance in the fact not stated 
in the catalogue that, besides the 104 pictures 
of Isaac Ostade bearing dates from 1640 to 1678, 
there are thirty more by the same artist in public 
and private collections with dates from 1632 to 
1639, 

It is pleasant to see that Pacchia at last gets 
the credit of having painted a picture hitherto 
catalogued as a work of Pacchiarotto. But it 
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would have been proper to name the author who 
made this change possible. 

Vittore Pisano “ is supposed to have died in or 
about 1451.” Since 1871, at least, it has been 
ascertained that this master was painting for the 
Duke of Ferrara in 1455. 

To sustain the assertion “that Pordenone’s 
works are scarce” is nowadays impossible. Cor- 
ticelli is not the name of Pordenone’s mother, but 
that of a village in which Pordenone was born. 

J. A, CRoweE. 








THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN ROME, 


Tue first of the ordinary meetings of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute was held on 
Friday, December 20, and was occupied by the 
discourses of Dr. Helbig, Prof. Bormann, and 
Commendatore Giambattista de’ Rossi. 

Dr. Helbig commenced the proceedings by ex- 
hibiting an amphora discovered in the necropolis 
of Orvieto by the indefatigable explorer, Ricardo 
Mancini. This amphora, decorated with red 
figures in a severe style, bears on the upper side 
the representation of a man dressed in a long 
chiton, his hair bound with a fillet, holding a lyre 
in his right hand and a parasol in his left. 
Endeavouring to identify the person represented, 
Dr. Helbig declared it to be not improbably the 
poet Anacreon, whose name and costume were 
well known to the potters of Attica, from whose 
workshops issued the amphora brought to light at 
the ancient necropolis of Volsinium Vetus. He 
mentioned the Campanian vase, the description of 
which was published by Jahn, on which the same 
poet is represented, and concluded that the fact 
of the figure being depicted with a parasol 
ought not to militate against the supposition; 
since, while such an article of costume was 
peculiar to women in Attica, in that island in 
which the celebrated poet lived parasols were also 
carried by men, as some writers declare. 

After this amphora, Dr. Helbig presented to 
the audience a beautiful kylix, on which is re- 
peated in extremely small proportions the repre- 
sentation of the destruction of the Lernaean 
Hydra. It is an archaic design, but could not 
have been executed with greater delicacy. Her- 
cules, as usual, is represented with a lion’s skin, 
which covers his head. Several of the monster's 
necks are already cut down, but others are dart- 
ing towards the hero in an alarming manner. It 
is natural that the work should be so highly 
finished, since it issued from the hand of one of 


the most famous masters of the art. It bears the 
inscription 
NiIQOZOGENES ME ENOIHZEN 


XAIPE 


Dr. Helbig called the attention of the audience to 
the manner in which the name of the potter is 
written, the 0 being used in place of the x, which 
assists in determining with greater accuracy the 
age of the object under discussion, But it is a 
more important fact that upon the other side 
the same inscription is repeated, the name alone 
being altered. This is that of another potter, who 
in another vase appears as the companion of the 
famous Nikosthenes, 

Dr. Helbig then brought forward a candelabrum, 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Orbetello, 
which presents a variation from the candelabra 
found in the fields of Volsena, and most 
abundantly in the territory of Montefiascone. 
They generally represent the trunk of a tree, on 
which is a nest with the young birds, the nest being 
the receptacle intended to contain the light. Up 
the trunk of the tree climbs a fox, bent on the 
destruction of the little brood. Here we haye, 
in place of the fox, a boy climbing up the trunk, 
as the peasant climbs the tree of the “ cuccagna,” 
grasping in his hand a lance, to attack a serpent 
twined about the summit of the tree. The work 





is sufficiently well finished. Beneath the coating 


of patina may be seen the ornaments intended to. 


impart more beauty to this object. 

Prof. Bormann, who had just returned from an 
excursion into Umbria—undertaken for the pur- 
mg of examining the stones discovered there, as 

e is employed upon that volume of the Corpus 
which comprehends the inscriptions of Umbria 
and Etruria—gave a learned discourse upon an 
archaic stone discovered in the vicinity of Spoleto. 
Prof. Gori has already described this stone, but 
with a variation which it was important to correct. 
Mention was made therein of an edict for the 
protection of a sacred wood, forbidding anyone to 
violate its precincts, or to carry timber away from 
it, either piled on wagons or borne on the 
shoulders; and ordaining that no trunk or bough 
should be cut, except on that day of the year on 
which the sacrifices were to be offered. Bormann 
hence drew matter for the illustration of the rites 
which were attached to the worship of sacred 
woods, and in illustrating the new inscription he 
also illustrated some passages of the song of the 
Fratres Arvales which speak of the piacularia of 
the lucus deae diae. This, as everyone knows, was 
one of the most celebrated, and stood on the road 
beyond Porta Portese, at the spot now occupied 
by the Magliana railway station, on the Civita 
Vecchia railroad. Afterwards discussing the 
grammatical forms, Bormann made some useful 
reflections on the forms of the cases, and on those 
of the imperative (“violatod,” “ceditod,” near 
“efferto”); and concluded by comparing this stone, 
for grammatical reasons, with the more im- 
portant archaic stones enumerated in the first 
volume of the Corpus. 

Commendatore Giambattista de’ Rossi also 
brought forward an inscription, saying that if not 
as important as the one so well described by 
Bormann, it nevertheless had a near connexion 
with it. The object under discussion was a stone 
on which mention was made of a Jucus sacer, and 
which was found in the vicinity of Spoleto. De’ 
Rossi did not, however, attempt to give a full ex- 
planation of it, but rather directed Bormann’s 
attention to it,so that in another excursion into 
Umbria he might see the original, and verify the 
reading of many points which cannot be seen 
from the impression in plaster. Although the 
learned Commendatore thus to a certain extent 
declined enlarging on the subject, he nevertheless, 
taking the opportunity afforded by some passages 
of the stone the reading of which is certain, de- 
livered an excellent discourse. This inscription 
speaks of a “Lucus Deae Bonae,” into which per- 
mission is given to men to enter for the pur- 
pose of purifying and cleansing it (remun- 
dare). De’ Rossi, speaking briefly on the 
worship of this gaddess, called attention 
to the importance of this particular conces- 
sion, given by the authority of the priestess, 
who must have been the wife of the head of the 
State and the municipality. He then spoke of 
the more famous ducus of the Dea Bona—that, 
namely, which stood near Albano, not far from 
the spot where Publius Clodius was murdered. 
Demonstrating that a sacellum in the sacred 
wood, rather than a great temple, was necessary 
for the service of the goddess, he dismisses as 
erroneous the opinion of those topographers who 
think that the remains of this temple of the Dea 
Bona are to be recognised in some ruins on the 
Via Appia, which, from recent researches made by 
De’ Rossi and De’ Lanciani, cannot by any possi- 
bility have formed part of a temple. The cele- 
brity attached to the place could not have 
depended on the existence of a large building, but 
on the murder of Publius Clodius, who by a 
strange coincidence met with his death before 
the /ucus of the goddess, to whom he had given 
offence by assuming a woman's dress in order to 
penetrate into the wood, according to the descrip- 
tion by Cicero in his oration pro Milone. De’ 
Rossi terminated his discourse by mentioning 
other stones in connexion with the worship of the 





Dea Bona, und an African stone, on which js 
mentioned the worship of the Dea Tellus, into 
which the adoration of the Dea Bona was resolved, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


An elaborate engraving of the portrait of Erasmus 
by Holbein, which is one of the chief jewels of 
the Museum at Basle, has just been completed 
by the distinguished Swiss engraver Friedrich 
Weber. The engraving is of about the size of 
the original, and has been carried out with the 
same exact attention to the rendering of minute 
detail which contributed greatly to the enormous 
popularity of the aeoare of Holbein’s portrait 
of Bonifacius Amerbach, published by Weber 
about three years ago. 


In addition to the works by modern painters 
recently added to the Dresden Gallery, and already 
noted in these pages, the purchases for the present 
year include several important examples of the old 
masters. The principal of these are :—Holy Family, 
Mantegna, from the Eastlake collection ; Portrait 
of the Wife of Burgomaster Bicker, Van der 
Helst (this work is the companion to the 
husband’s portrait in the Royal Museum of 
Amsterdam); a St. Christopher, by Memlinc, 
which had previously passed from the Elias 
collection at Amsterdam to that of Ruhl in 
Cologne; and a large Jan Steen, The Expulsion 
of Hagar. A fine Roman mosaic pavement, two 
marble torsos, and a collection of bronzes, ninety- 
four in number, have also been acquired for the 
department of classical antiquities. The mosaic 
pavement was uncovered, in 1871, in the baths on 
the sea shore, between Santa Marinella and Santa 
Severa, not far from Civité Vecchia. The great 
central department exhibits the “Triumph of 
Bacchus,” and is accompanied by thirty-two 
smaller divisions, filled in with emblems of the 
god, One of the torsos is of Greek workmanship, 
and is supposed to have belonged to an Eros. 
The bronze collection has been purchased from 
the Roman dealer Martinetti, and represents very 
various styles and important sources. Alexandria 
in Egypt furnishes two of the most remarkable 
pieces, said to be statuettes of Serapis and Venus. 


Great hesitation exists among Parisian artists, 
and especially among those who have distinguished 
themselves by their battle-pieces, as to whether 
it is possible for them to take part in the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition at Munich in July next. 
M. de Neuville and M. Edouard Detaille have 
both received visits from a German painter, Herr 
Brandt, commissioned apparently to sound them 
on this point; from both the messenger received 
the same evasive answer, that “on so delicate a 
question they must first consult their comrades.” 


THE works connected with the drainage of the 


Tiber have, as was feared, seriously shaken the 
foundations of the Farnesina, and hael’s pre- 
cious frescoes are threatened with destruction. 


It is welcome news that both the Government 
and the municipality have despatched a commis- 
sion to investigate the matter, and to report how 
these inestimable art-treasures may be preserved 
to the world. 


Tue sale of the works and collection of en- 
gravings left by the Belgian painter Madou took 
place last month, and was eminently successful, 
the prices reached being higher than even his most 
devoted admirers had thought probable, for none 
of the master’s great paintings were included in 
this sale. It consisted, indeed, almost entirely of 
sketches, water-colour drawings, and studies for 
well-known pictures, all of which were eagerly 
acquired at very high prices. Thus, the finished 
sketch for the Coup de [Etrier, a work in the 
Brussels Gallery, fetched 20,000 fr. ; and that for 
the Trouble-féte, another work in the National 
Museum, 15,000 fr. The Belgian Government 


have also paid 36,000 fr. for a beautiful sketch ot 
the Féte au Chateau, a picture which has always 
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yanked as Madou’s chef-d’euvre. A number of 
small designs in pencil left by this artist were 
also much sought after, a series of twelve of these 
selling for 3,200 fr.; while a single drawing of 
the Siege of Ostend, one of the few historical 
subjects treated by Madou, fetched 1,550 fr. 
Beside his own works, Madou left an interesting 
collection of prints, mostly of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and these also found eager purchasers. 
Among them were seventeen volumes of the 
Journal des Modes, dating from the first years of 
the present century. These valuable records of 
costume were bought by the Bibliothéque Royale 
for 600 fr.; and a series of etchings representing 
the national costumes of Holland for 380 fr. 
Altogether, the sale realised 200,000 fr., a much 
larger sum than was anticipated, and a remarkable 
one, considering that there were no works of im- 
portance in it. 


_ Tue Etching Society of Weimar have lately 
published their second yearly Album. It con- 
tains fourteen etchings, the figure compositions 
being by Linning, Struys, and Friedrich, and the 
landscapes by Hagen, Gleichen, Russwurm, 
Weichberger, and others, including the distin- 
guished animal-painter Albert Brendel, whose 
death was lately reported as having taken place at 
Barbizon. This talented artist, who returned to 
Germany at the time of the Franco-German war, 
is, we are happy to say, still living. He now 
occupies the post of professor in the Weimar Art 
School. His contributions to the Album of the 
Etching Society are about the best things in it. 


Franz Derreccer and Gabriel Max have been 
appointed professors at the Munich Academy. 


Amone the French gift-books published this 
season may be mentioned as standing in artistic 
worth beyond most others the second edition of 
Eugéne Fromentin’s remarkable work entitled 
Sahara et Sahel, I. Un été dans le Sahara; II. 
Une année dans le Sahel. This work is illus- 
trated with twelve etchings from Fromentin’s pic- 
tures, by such artists as Le Rat, Rajon, and 
Courtry, and includes likewise a number of small 
engravings from Fromentin’s sketches of the 
country which he so vividly describes. It is 
brought out in sumptuous form by the firm of 
Messrs. E. Plon and Co., and makes one large 
octavo volume of 400 pages. 


WE have received the tenth and last series of 
Seemann’s capital publication of Bilderbogen, It 
comprises numerous illustrations from the works 
of Diirer, Holbein, the Little Masters, Rubens, 
Vandyck, the early Flemish masters, the Dutch 
mastersof the seventeenth century,and many others. 
These Bilderbogen would form excellent illustra- 
tions for lectures on art in schools and other in- 
stitutions, as the variety offered would enable a 
teacher to find examples of almost any period of 
art history that he might desire to explain. 


Tue number of L’Art for December 15, pub- 
lished after the Christmas number before men- 
tioned, is entirely devoted to a study of “Japan, 
Ancient and Modern,” by M. Ph. Burty. It 
affords some interesting details on the ceramic, 
the bronzes, the ivories, and lacquers of Japan, 
and is enriched with illustrations of the works 
shown at the Paris Exhibition. 


Tue current number of Z’Art is particularly 
rich in illustration. Beside two fine etchings—one 
by L. Flameng, from Eug. Delacroix’s picture of 
Tasso in the Madmen’s Prison; and the other by 
Chauvel, a very effective rendering of Hunter's pic- 
ture of Scotch Fishermen—it containsseveral artists’ 
sketches of great interest, and two large engravings 
from English pictures in the Universal Exhibition. 
It also gives a number of illustrations from various 
gift-books published in France this season. 


A sap accident took place at the little town of 
Belem, near Lisbon, last month. The ancient 
tower of the Hieronymites, an important monu- 





ment of early religious art, fell down about nine 
o'clock one morning with a terrible crash, killing 
eight persons in its fall. Works had been going 
on for some time in the galery of the tower with 
a view to restoring it and completing the original 
plan. 








MUSIC. 


Mr. E. DANNREUTHER gave the first of a new 
series of classical chamber concerts at Orme 
Square on Thursday evening, January 2. The 
concerted pieces given were Beethoven's trio in D 
(Op. 70, No. 1), and M. Saint-Saéns’ pianoforte 
quartett in B flat (Op. 41). The latter was first 
performed in London at the Musical Union in 
1876, when the composer took the pianoforte part. 
It is a work of considerable interest, but it belongs 
to the German rather than the French school, 
and suggests the idea that. M. Saint-Saéns is 
well acquainted with the writings of Brahms. 
The executants were Messrs. Dannreuther, H. 
Holmes, Carl Jung, and Lasserre. Two eful 
trifles for violoncello, by M. Ch. M. Widor, the 
organist of St. Sulpice, Paris, were introduced by 
M. Lasserre; and Miss Anna Williams sang 
Wagner's “ Der Engel” and “ Traume,” the latter 
an exquisite Lied full of the deepest expression. 
The other concerts of the series will be given on 
Thursdays January 16 and 30, and February 13. 
The programme of January 30 will include a MS. 
fantasia sonata for piano, by Mr. Hubert Parry. 


THe pianoforte quartett in B flat of M. Saint- 
Saéns, mentioned above, was given for the first time 
at the Popular Concert of Monday last,the performers 
being Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
Mr. Zerbini and Signor Piatti. The programme 
also included for the first time a sonata in D for 
violin by Locatelli, adapted by Signor Piatti for 
the violoncello. The work is a favourable example 
of the old Italian school of violin music, and 
abounds with effective passages for the solo instru- 
ment. These were superbly rendered by Signor 
Piatti, who had also arranged a pianoforte accom- 

animent from the original figured bass. Mdlle. 

rebs played Beethoven’s sonata ‘Les Adieux, 
l’Absence et le Retour,” with a fair amount of 
success, though her style is less suited to the 
music of Beethoven than to that of other masters. 
The Rasoumowski quartett in C by the composer 
last named was also included in the scheme, and 
Mr. Barton McGuckin was the vocalist. 


THREE new operas have recently been produced 
in Paris:—La Reine Berthe, by M. Victorin Jon- 
ciéres, at the Grand Opera; Suzanne, by M. Pala- 
dilhe, at the Opéra-Comique ; and Madame Favart, 
by J. Offenbach, at the Folies-Dramatiques. Of 
these the first has failed, and the other two have 
been successful. 


Berzioz's “‘ Romeo et Juliette ” was performed 
at the concert of the Conservatoire, Paris, on 
Sunday last. 


Ir is said that the architects of the grand hall 
of the Trocadéro are about to make some alter- 
ations in the building with the view of doing 
away with the extreme resonance that has proved 
so injurious to all the musical performances as yet 
given in the hall. 


Tue Villa Rossini at Passy, formerly the resid- 
ence of the great composer, is offered for sale at 
about the price of 350,000 francs. 


Mpme. Avspitz-Koxar, a distinguished Hun- 
garian pianist, has just died at Vienna. 

A new “ Alto Flute,” the pitch of which is an 
octave below that of the ordinary instrument, has 
just been invented by F. Wallner, of Vienna. 
The tone is said to be very rich, full, and, accord- 
ing to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, of a 
“ highly mysterious quality.” 


WE have received from Miss Ethel Smyth a few 





notes on Brahms’s new Concerto for the violin, 
which was produced at the Gewandhaus Concert 
in Leipzig on New Year's Day, the composer 
conducting, and Joachim playing the solo part. 
It is the third New Year's Day that has been 
illustrated at Leipzig by a fresh great work from 
the same pen. Mr. Brahms is very reticent 
about his new compositions, and in the present 
case a week before New Year's Day rumour 
still said that the concerto was not sufficiently 
finished for production, that Joachim had ac- 
cepted an engagement to play elsewhere, and 
that in all probability the new work would 
not be given this season at all. The full re- 
hearsal at the Gewandhaus Concert is almost of 
greater importance than the performance itself, 
inasmuch as from the seats at the concert being 
heirlooms, and in possession of the non-professional 
and often non-musical inhabitants of the town, 
the rehearsal is the occasion for the attendance 
of musicians and amateurs, and for their real ver- 
dict upon a new work. The new concerto is, as 
usual, in three movements, The opening, allegro 
non troppo, is in D; the middle movement, poco 
larghetto, in F ; and the final rondoin D. With 
regard to the work itself it is obvious that 
little can be said without musical illustra- 
tion; but the Crystal Palace Company have 
announced that Mr. Joachim will play it at 
the concert on February 22, when all will have 
an opportunity of judging for themselves. Miss 
Smyth speaks of the first movement as bearing 
a striking likeness in general character to the 
first movement of the composer’s symphony in 
the same key; she describes the larghetto, which 
is somewhat pastoral in character, as “ irre- 
sistible,” and the finale—an allegro giocoso— 
as full of humour and contrast. “The ren- 
dering of the work,” says our informant, “ was 
all that might have been anticipated from the 
known excellence of the orchestra, and the devo- 
tion of the great player who heid the solo violin, 
and who supplied the cadenza in the first move- 
ment; and Mr. Brahms was well contented with the 
result, although, owing to the frequent rendering 
of Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy in the Stadt 
Theater, all the musicians are complaining of 
overwork, and some are on sick leave, especially 
the first horn, whose duty is never a sinecure 
where Brahms is concerned.” The somewhat cool 
reception of the concerto at the actual performance 
on the Ist inst. was not unnatural A 12 @ piece 
of so complex and original a character was presented 
for the first time to an unprofessional audience ; 
but it was amply compensated for by the warmth 
of the applause bestowed on the work by the nu- 
merous musicians and amateurs at the full re- 
hearsal. ‘“ Even in the concert proper, however, 
few can have contrived to remain cold during the 
irresistible larghetio, played, as it was, in such 
utter perfection by Joachim. It must have moved 
all, just as the second movement of the A major 
symphony of Beethoven appeals even to those 
who are least musical, in the technical sense 
of the word.” “As far as I can make out,” 
continues Miss Smyth, “the opinion of most 
persons competent to judge is that the first move- 
ment is the most important of the three ; whether 
the composer shares this opinion he has not re- 
vealed, and perhaps it would not be fair to say, 
even if I were better informed on the subject. 
But as yet nothing final can be said of the relative 
worth of the different movements. Few have 
heard the concerto more than twice, and that in 
the state of nervous excitement to which the 
coolest of the cool are prone on such occasions. 
In the meantime, to all musicians who honour 
what is noble and true, and pure and beautiful in 
their art, be this much said with all conviction— 
that once more they owe a debt of heartfelt grati- 
tude to one who has done so much for them al- 
ready, and who, we hope, will live to do much 
more,” 
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